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THE MORALITY OF THEATRICAL GOSSIP. 


’ T is much too late in the day to protest against the 
%, personal gossip which enriches the columns of the 
newspapers. . Every profession pays tribute to the. 
dominant curiosity. .It is not enough for an omni- 
vorous public to read a successful author’s books ; 
he must yield his photograph to the shop-windows, 


his autograph to troops of admirers, his opinion of 

the Queen’s glorious reign to the interviewers. 

When he is very green, he may think that his books 
ought to stand on their own merits; but a brief experience- 
will convince him that a thousand and one ingredients, quite 
distinct from those merits, go to the making of his reputation. 
There is a public for his works—that is to say, the people 
who read them; there is another public which probably never 
turns his pages, but is deeply interested in chronicles of his. 
personal habits, his meat and drink, the length of his hair. 
There is at least one author to-day whose hair is a subject of 
vehement polemics, which certainly do not tend to lessen the 
sale of his masterpieces. Eminent statesmen are in the same 
case; they ooze paragraphs at every pore; their table talk is. 
served up to us day and night. We hear of a great Minister, 
who, in the midst of a grave foreign crisis, cracks very small 
jokes at the family dinner, and laughs at them more heartily 
than his audience. Cabinet Councils are supposed to be secret ; 
but there are authentic anecdotes of ‘‘ scenes,”’ and the humblest 
reader knows which right honourable gentleman is not on 
speaking terms with his colleagues. As for “‘ society,” the only 
surprise is that the gossips find anything left to tell. Columns of 
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personal paragraphs are furnished to most of our morning and 
evening papers ; and yet there must be something better than 
stubble for the weekly journals. Competition is so keen that it 
is hard to see how anybody can profit by the disclosure of 
“‘ exclusive” information, except the lady’s-maid and the butler. 
We live in expectation of being accosted in the street by faded 
gentility, offering us matches or boot laces, and murmuring, 
“Please buy of me, kind sir. I once was a special gossip for the 
Daily Blurter, but an overcrowded market has reduced me to 
this!” 

Of course, to this welter of triviality the theatrical profession 
lends an eleemosynary hand. It is not too much to say that the 
affairs of the stage, quite apart from the ordinary business of 
producing and acting plays, provide more employment for 
speculative wits than any other walk in life. The actor out of an 
engagement has at least the consolation of knowing that he 
may be good for a paragraph to some more oz less deserving 
hanger-on of the theatrical world. Actors are no more than 
mortal, and they are guiltless of the affectation of indifference to 
any personal tribute which their scribbling friends may launch 
upon the tide of advertisement. It may lead to nothing. The 
universe may remain unmoved by the announcement that a 
certain gifted comedian has finished a prolonged tour in the 
Hebrides, and may be seen in London shortly in a new and 
powerful play by a master-hand. But the gifted comedian has 
the satisfaction of knowing that the paragraph has put money 
into the purse of the writer. Plays and players may come and 
go, or they may not come at all; but it is all one to the 
paragraphist. If a theatrical enterprise closes in failure, he, at 
all events, is exempted from the calamity. When he watched 
Drury Lane burning, Sheridan remarked that a man had a 
right to make himself comfortable at his own fireside. This 
domestic gratification is always the privilege of the theatrical 
gossip, who warms both hands at the fire, whether it be lighted 
by success or disaster. 

Some practitioners, it may be allowed, carry on the business 
harmlessly enough. They are content to make authorised state- 
ments about the intentions of managers with respect to forth- 
coming plays, the migration of well-known players from theatre to 
theatre, and other matters which are within the scope of legitimate 
information. But this is dull work forthe inventive genius. He 
wants to startle the town with assertions which provoke a chorus 
of contradiction ; indeed, it is his pride that contradictions cover 
him like medals. He foreshadows the arrangements for the next 
season at a leading theatre, and when events do not justify the 
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prophecy, it is because the management changed its plans to spite 
him. He has a keen nose for the scent of scandal, and never 
passes within earshot of two chattering chorus-girls without 
profit. Not for him the monotony of official statements ; he must 
have a more intimate inspiration than that; he is a gossip, not a 
gazetteer. The hasty babble of the dressing-room finds him an 
obedient echo, and he is not above the confidences of stage car- 
penters. Why should these things be hid? Why should the 
born tattler in these days of competition refrain from converting 
these voices into print and pence ? 


Copy, copy everywhere, 
And not a drop of ink. 


That would be an absurd sentiment for the paragraphist who is 
in the habit of confounding his rivals twice a week by his superior 
illumination of privacy. Sothe town is thick with rumours about 
the fortunes of this playhouse or that; we are warned of the im- 
pending break-up of old associations, dear to a whole generation 
of playgoers; and the herald of this coming woe weeps like the 
Walrus, holding a pocket handkerchief before his streaming eyes. 
**' Would that fate had chosen some other messenger,” he seems 
to cry, “‘for this sad news to all lovers of dramatic art! I am 
discharging a painful duty to my readers, and heaven is my witness 
that I wish my news were untrue; but, alas! though I shall be 
contradicted, as usual, by scribes who envy my unimpeachable 
sources of information, I must adhere to the melancholy fact.” 
It is possible that this exhibition of heroism with a lacerated 
bosom is not all hypocrisy. Sir Peter Teazle’s friends, who 
spread the story that he had a bullet in his thorax, were sincerely 
grieved by the mishap which they had invented. The gentleman 
who lives by disseminating hearsay in the newspapers may feel a 
real concern when he announces some wholly imaginary rupture 
in the dramatic sphere. We should think more of his sorrow if 
it sprang from a sense of his own mischievous irresponsibility ; 
but as a contrite heart might entail a loss of income, we are not 
sanguine of such a reformation. 

The mischief is plainenough. There are stories to which refu- 
tation seems to give new pinions. You bring them down in one 
place only to find that they are strong on the wing elsewhere. 
The gossip who is brought to book expresses his joy to hear that 
he is wrong, but gravely assures you that he was quite right at 
the time. Meanwhile, other ornithologists have taken his canard, 
fashioned it with feathers of their own fantasy, and launched it 
in mid air. The bird which is plucked in England renews its 
plumage and its impudence in America. A fable which was 
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lately circulated about Miss Ellen Terry and the Lyceum had not 
then, and has never had, the slightest shadow of excuse; it 
belongs to the same category as the silly anecdote that Miss 
Terry was refused admission to the Monte Carlo casino because 
the dress she was wearing did not satisfy the fastidious taste of 
the directors. But this precious pair of canards are still 
manouvring in provincial newspapers, and in the idyllic 
atmosphere of the American Press! No lie is too ridiculous on 
the face of it to obtain extensive credence amongst the gullible ; 
and even amongst the elect persistent repetition produces a lin- 
gering doubt. As we have said, itis too late to protest against a 
system of journalism which is responsible for this evil. We can 
only take its professors and show what manner of men they are 
—these purveyors of broken meats from the servants’ hall, these 
traffickers in surmise, tossed from paragraph to paragraph, from 
jdle curiosity to brainless malice. There seems to be an unlimited 
market for this stuff, and the least scrupulous vendor is regarded 
by some newspaper editors as a prize to be struggled for. But, on 
the whole, rag-picking, though less obtrusive, is a more honour- 
able employment. 
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Portraits. 


MISS GLADYS HOMFREY. 


[" is rather bewildering to trace the short but already note- 
worthy career of Miss Gladys Homfrey. She has excelled 
in so many ways that the managers even now seem undecided 
as to where her strength really lies. At the outset she played 
Romeo, and was immediately engaged for pantomime and comic 
opera. Then she advertised herself as principal boy in panto- 
mime, and was forthwith sought out for aristocratic and adven- 
turess parts. For a time she kept to these with excellent 
results, though only to find that farcical comedy claimed her 
for its own. Her performances in The New Boy and Poor 
Mr. Potton were in all respects admirable, and contributed in 
no slight degree to the success of those pieces. It might have 
been thought after this that her special emploi was definitely 
fixed. Not so; Mr. George Edwardes selected her to be the 
grande dame in his musical comedies, and at the present moment 
she is well and happy among the Japs in The Geisha at Daly’s 
Theatre. Many will wonder which of the varied lines Miss 
Homfrey has taken she herself would have preferred. Unless 
we are mistaken, she does not spell art with a big A, and, 
endowed with strong good sense, wishes to make money while 
she can. Each line to her has pleasant points, the least 
attractive being that of a vindictive woman. She once had 
such a part under Mr. Thomas Thorne’s management. Miss 
Evelyn Millard, who headed the cast, wished to introduce some 
friends to her. They absolutely refused, on the ground that 
anyone who could play such a terrible character must be a 
terrible woman. George Frederick Cooke, it may be remem- 
bered, was profoundly gratified by the volley of hisses that 
accompanied his superb devilry as Iago; and the subject of our 
present sketch, it will be seen, has received a similar tribute. 
Versatile, keenly intelligent, educated, and possessing a majestic 
presence, Miss Homfrey, an English gentlewoman of the best 
type, may be expected to do much, to hold a far higher position 
on the English stage than a want of the necessary opportunities 
has hitherto debarred her from achieving. To what extent she 
would profit by such opportunities a recollection of her acting 
in The New Boy and Poor Mr. Potton will show. Probably, 
however, she is reserved for work of a more ambitious kind, 
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The Round Table. 


LADIES LAST ? 
By Crcin RALEIGH. 


fa the report is true that the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee will be 
distinguished by, amongst other things, a distribution of 
honours to the stage, everybody connected with the drama will 
feel intensely gratified. But the joy of the ladies will be a 
chastened exultation, for, so far as may be gathered, when the 
prizes are distributed they will only be thereto lookon. Instead, 
therefore, of clamouring, as some do, for a whole hatful of 
- knighthoods, and for the incidental depreciation of a considerable 
distinction, would it not be well if an organised effort could be 
made towards associating the ladies of the stage with the 
recipients of the especial mark of favour that it is supposed the 
Queen intends to confer on her majesty’s servants? The 
anticipated occasion, it must not be forgotten, is altogether 
unique. 

The first theatrical knight was the late Sir Augustus Harris. 
But his elevation had nothing whatever to do with the stage. 
Incidentally, however, it was satisfactory to observe that the 
fact of his being a theatrical manager, and having been an actor, 
did not disqualify him from becoming Master of the Loriners’ 
Company, Sheriff of the City of London, and eventually a knight. 
Fifty years ago prejudice would, in all probability, have precluded 
the possibility of these things. With Sir Henry Irving it was 
a very different matter, and a greater advance was marked. 
The brilliant career of a great actor was crowned by knighthood, 
given to him because he was a great actor. But the honour done 
to Sir Henry Irving was essentially personal. He loomed above 
the theatrical horizon, a majestic figure, alone, serene, and apart. 

In the present supposed case, the art of the actor will at length 
be definitely recognised as a fine art, and will take its place 
beside the art of the painter, the sculptor, or the musician, and 
as an art it will be honoured as a whole by distinctions conferred 
on certain selected representatives. Mr. Charles Wyndham has 
directed a London theatre with honour to himself and infinite 
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advantage to the drama, longer than any living manager. The 
vigour and refinement of his acting are not surpassed even on 
the French stage. His indefatigable labours in the cause of 
theatrical charity are well known. He is in every way typical of 
active work in the present. To Mr. Bancroft the stage owes an 
enormous debt for his work in the immediate past. The first 
advance of the stage in social esteem and the remarkable artistic 
revival that followed the Tom Robertson epoch at the old Prince 
of Wales’s are largely due to Mr. Bancroft’s impulse and influence 
That artistic revival was also made possible and enormously 
assisted by Mr. Clement Scott, who, by the vigour and virility of 
his criticisms, attracted unprecedented attention to the drama, 
and eventually obtained for it the prominent recognition now 
accorded it in the journals of thiscountry. Nobody will question 
the right of Mr. Pinero to be regarded as our leading dramatist. 

Here then stands the stage before us, all that is best of the 
present and past side by side with creative work and cultured 
criticism. The stage, as a whole, will unanimously applaud the 
selection of those through whom it will be honoured, and will 
rejoice at the distinctions conferred on them. But it is because 
this honour is to be an honour to a corporate body that we must 
deplore the apparent impossibility of conveying it in part through 
the gentler sex. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
in the entire domain of art women work at a decided disadvan- 
tage. In France the Legion of Honour, and in other countries 
other orders, offer a means of escape from the anomaly that 
prevails in England. With us, great artists can receive marks 
of royal favour and appreciation—if they are men. We are ruled 
over by the greatest Queen known to our history, but she can, 
practically, do nothing for her distinguished women. 

There are of course those who hold that if an individual can 
establish his or her right to be recognised as a citizen of the 
universal republic of art, that individual should ask no more than 
to be judged by his or her work. This might be a comfortable 
theory, if it were generally accepted. But it isnot. In Lord 
Tennyson and Lord Leighton we saw a poet and a painter win 
each a peerage. Honours fall like the leaves in autumn on 
doctors, musicians, and men of science. Now it is the actors’ 
turn, and the turn of the writers for, and of, the stage. 

But the ladies remain in the cold. And yet is the illumination 
and illustration of the stage complete while nothing whatever is 
done for Miss Ellen Terry? Without making invidious com- 
parisons, it is permissible to ask what actors have done more for the 
modern stage than Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Kendal, Miss Bateman, 
Miss Geneviéve Ward, and that absolute idol of the “ gods,” 
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idolised in her own particular sphere, Miss Nelly Farren? Are 
there many men upon the stage who can compare in their own 
lines with Miss Kate Rorke and Mrs. John Wood? Yet when 
honours are in the air they must look on and get nothing. This 
is not only regrettable, it is ridiculous. One need not be a 
fanatical apostle of the rights of women to demand equality for 
artistic labour. This is no question of the right of ingress to any 
particular field. It is a consideration of work actually done- 
For that work there should be a fitting reward. And since so 
much is to be done to make the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
memorable, is it indiscreet to hope that some new order will be 
founded for the especial recognition of art, letters, and science, 
but not restricted to sex? Surely this is not much to plead for 
when the greatest empire that the world has ever seen is ruled 
over by the most honoured lady in our kingdom. Surely at 
such a time and under such conditions the rule should assuredly 
be, in the matter of distinctions, ladies first ! 


WHAT IS THE THEATRICAL PUBLIC? 
By W. Davenport ADAMS. 


ANY endeavours have been made to account for the crowds 
which flock nowadays to the representations of ‘‘ musical 
plays,” dramatised novels, and dramas on pseudo-religious sub- 
jects. It is recognised that the great popular successes—the 
successes which last for twelve months (or more) at a time, and 
are repeated in the provinces and elsewhere—are made, for the 
most part, by pieces of the type of The Gaiety Girl, The Prisoner 
of Zenda, and The Sign of the Cross. Whence come the multi- 
tudes which swarm to see such entertainments—which fill some 
fortunate theatres not only for a hundred nights successively, but 
for two hundred, and three hundred, and more? The latest to 
essay an answer to this question is Mr. Sydney Grundy, who 
spoke wittily on the subject at the Dramatic and Musical Fund 
dinner. Who, he asked, made triumphant the career of the three 
classes of production named? ‘It could not be the old play- 
goer,” said Mr. Grundy, “‘ because, when there were only half a 
dozen theatres [in London], there was not quite enough of him to 
go round.” In Mr. Grundy’s view, ‘‘a new public has taken 
possession of the theatres.” The stage has attracted to itself en- 
tirely new sections of the population; and it is to the influx of 
those new sections that we owe the present depression of the 
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“serious drama”—the drama dealing seriously with the life of 
to-day. 

There is something to be said for this theory. Pieces of the 
sort described appear to have struck new veins in the strata of 
the British public. Those belonging to the Gaiety Girl genre 
appeal irresistibly to the frivolous and the well-to-do—to those 
who dine well and wish nothing to interfere with the processes of 
digestion. This is the class which formerly patronised burlesque, 
was afterwards driven to the music halls, and now has returned 
to its old love. On the whole, the Gaiety Girl genre exists 
mainly for the aristocracy and the Stock Exchange, though, 
to speak more generally, it has attractions for all who at the 
playhouse frankly seek amusement. Works like The Prisoner of 
Zenda have charms, in particular, for that great section of the 
middle-class which loves to see on the boards the people of whom 
it has read in books. The youngsters who delight above all in 
pictures develop into adults for whom the pictorial representa- 
tion of a favourite fiction is a joy for ever. These are but chil- 
dren of a larger growth ; and plays like The Prisoner of Zenda 
give keen pleasure to the thousands who have not been educated 
out of the simple pleasures of their youth. Such pieces, again, 
as The Sign of the Cross capture the hearts and the imaginations 
of that large body of people who, though not playgoers, would 
like to be so if only they could find an excuse for so being. That 
has been Mr. Wilson Barrett’s prime achievement—that he has 
lured to the theatre thousands who had never been there before, 
or, if at all, had been there only incognito. He stormed Clapham 
and Little Bethel, and carried them triumphantly. The alliance 
between the Church and the Stage is now an old one; but that 
between the Stage and Dissent dates, one may say, from the pro- 
duction of The Sign of the Cross. 

And, as regards London, it must be remembered that the 
three classes above noted are being reinforced regularly by sym- 
pathisers from the provinces and America. The frivolous well- 
to-do, the lovers of realised fiction, the devotees of the so-called 
‘religious’ drama, exist everywhere more or less, and are ever 
ready to swell the attendance at their chosen playhouses. 
This, no doubt, applies with equal truth to the “serious” 
play—to Shakspere, to melodrama, and to the modern problem 
drama—to Mr. Pinero and to Mr. Jones—all of these, happily 
having their vogue and their supporters. But one can never hope 
to have for “‘ serious’ drama—in our time, at least—the vogue 
and the support that can be depended upon for the lighter forms 
of dramatic entertainment. The “ average sensual man ’—and 
woman—are in the majority, and he and she do not want to be 
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serious at the play. By which one means that they do not desire 
to be made to think and to be made uncomfortable. It is not 
for those purposes that people in general plank down their half- 
guineas at the box-office. That there isin England a gratifyingly 
large public for all that is worthiest and best in dramatic and 
histrionic work one is glad to know; testimony to its existence 
is given very effectively by the long “runs” achieved by every 
fine Shaksperean production, by every commendable presenta- 
tion of a stage classic, by every honest appeal to the healthy 
theatrical instinct of the people. At the same time, the name of 
the intelligent and conscientious playgoer is not legion; whereas 
that word may truthfully be applied to those citizens who go to 
the theatre not to be impressed or edified and bettered, but to be 
startled or titillated and diverted. 

Mr. Grundy, optimistically, holds that ‘‘the new public,” 
‘when it has passed through a tedious process of education,” will 
become regular in its playgoing. He is “ firmly of opinion that 
a larger audience than the English drama has ever yet had is in 
process of evolution.” ‘‘ The old public, never very large, is 
almost swamped,” but a new one is in course of creation. Let us 
hope so. On this point, it may be observed, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones does not agree with his brother dramatist. ‘‘ I have not 
very much faith,” he said at the Dramatic and Musical Fund 
dinner, ‘in educating playgoers. No, no; I’m sure you will 
agree with me that in all matters of art and literature the great 
British public is best left alone to its own choice. We won’t try 
to educate the English playgoer. We will allow him to please 
himself, to take his own choice, whether it be Shakspere or pan- 
tomime, problem play or variety entertainment.” Well, that he 
will make his own choice we may be sure. The British amuse- 
ment-seeker is not to be coerced. One can imagine that as time 
goes on knowledge and refinement will spread, and that gradually 
the ranks of the cultured playgoer will be extended. One hopes 
the same for literature, one hopes the same for pictorial art. 
But is it likely that the admirers of pieces like The Gaiety Girl, 
The Prisoner of Zenda, and The Sign of the Cross will ever 
perceptibly decrease in number? Are they not likely to be 
added to as days go by? As the “serious” playgoer multiplies, 
so will the easy-going; nay, the ratioin the latter case will pro- 
bably be much greater than in the former. Contemporary with 
the spread of knowledge and refinement will be, in all probability, 
the intensifying of the stress and strain of life, with the inevitable 
growth of a desire for agreeable distraction at the theatre and 
elsewhere. 


“The cloud will pass,” says Mr. Grundy. “Presently the 
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public will discover that variety shows are deadly monotonous, 
and that good novels make indifferent plays.”” But the “‘ variety 
shows” have been occupying the boards now for the best part of 
ten years or so, and yet the taste for them gives no sign of 
declining. There have been desperately dull ‘‘ musical farces,” 
and they have had brief and inglorious careers; but there is 
nothing in the nature of a “‘ musical farce” to make it neces- 
sarily monotonous. ‘The latest of these shows [in London]— 
The Circus Girl—is one of the most prosperous. The Geisha, 
after attracting crowded houses for many months, gives no indica- 
tion of a decline in popularity. Nor is it safe to anticipate that 
the dramatised novel will readily outstay its welcome. It is by 
no means the “ new thing” that some people seem to consider 
it. It has existed, and succeeded, in England since the time of 
Shakspere, most of whose plays, when you come to think of it, 
are dramatisations of popular stories. The simple Elizabethan 
had the same esthetic desires as the simple Victorian. 
He liked to witness on the stage dramatic and pictorial illustra- 
tions of the “ novels” or ballads that he had read or had heard 
recited. The demand for such things fluctuated from time to 
time, but no one can say with truth that it is peculiar to the present 
day. Was not our own playgoing youth largely fed upon dra- 
matisations of the tales of Scott, and Dickens, and Ainsworth, and 
Charles Reade, and, more lately, of Miss Braddon and the like ? 
It would be sad indeed if the dramatised novel ever usurped too 
prominent a place upon our stage, just as it would be sad indeed 
if the musical farce or the “ religious” play occupied the boards 
to such an extent as wholly to extrude the classics or the original 
drama of our time. But that is a very different thing from ex- 
pecting or wishing that the dramatised novel and the musical 
farce will or should ever be wholly banished from our stage, what- 
ever may be our progress in the direction of culture and good 
judgment. 

To sum up. There has unquestionably been a considerable 
accession, during the last few years, to the numbers of the play- 
going public. During those years hundreds of people have 
attended the theatre who never attended it before. This acces- 
sion, if we go back far enough, received its first impulse at 
the hands of the lessee of the Lyceum, who brought back to the 
theatre the educated classes, who had been alienated from it. 
The educated classes have given the theatre their hearty support, 
and now the middle-class in general is beginning to follow their 
example. It is not precisely an educated body, and its present 
influence, consequently, is being thrown into the scale on the side 
of the simpler and easier dramatic pleasures—those which tend 
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frankly and readily to diversion without the expenditure of 
thought or of imagination. Mr. Grundy hopes it will be “‘ edu- 
cated” into preferring something better; Mr. Jones does not 
believe in any such “ education.’””’ The chances are that as the 
circle of playgoers widens it will include more and more admirers 
and supporters of the classic and the serious drama, but not 
appreciably fewer admirers and supporters of the light and 
frivolous drama than we possess at present. The idle and 
wealthy, the uncultured and hard-wrought, will alike continue to 
bestow their patronage upon the musical farce and the drama- 
tised novel; while there will always be many on whom the 
mingling on the stage of sentiment and religion, set forth in 


pseudo-Biblical style, will exercise a fascination not to be 
resisted. 


THE SUBURBAN THEATRE. 


By Henry ELLIott. 


. oe subject of the past, present, and future of the suburban 

theatre was bound, sooner or later, to force itself upon the 
attention of those who are intimately interested in the condition of 
the stage. Slowly, but surely, the central parts of London have 
been enclosed within a chain of playhouses, mostly spacious and 
commodious, appealing to large sections of the population, and,by 
the very fact of their existence, appearing to threaten the pros- 
perity of the west-end theatres. It matters little by what 
process this result has been achieved—by whom the move- 
ment for the ‘‘ evangelisation’” of suburban audiences was 
begun, or by whom it has since been promoted. Nor is there 
any need to go into the remote history of the suburban theatre, 
and to show, as Mr. Mulholland very properly showed the other 
day, that Shakspere was himself closely connected with a 
suburban place of dramatic entertainment. These, after all, are 
the commonplaces of theatrical history. More to the purpose is 
it to remind the unobservant playgoer, if any such there be, that 
from Hammersmith on the one side to Stratford on the other, 
and likewise from Holloway at one point of the compass to 
Camberwell at another, the heart of playgoing London is sur- 
rounded on all sides by theatres, usually large and well-appointed, 
which cannot but play an important part in metropolitan stage 
history in the days to come. 

Now, it is natural enough that, at the first blush, the existence 
of all these houses—something like fourteen, all told—should 
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suggest to timid folk a corresponding drain upon the resources of 
the west-end establishments. It is argued that the latter 
are ‘‘ patronised”’ by thousands of suburban residents ; plump a 
theatre down in the midst of those residents, and the temptation on 
their part to desert the central playhouses and attach themselves 
to the local temple of the drama will be irresistible. How much 
pleasanter and cheaper for them to go to the playhouse next door 
than to journey into town by rail, or cab, or bus, or tramway, in 
all sorts of weather, and at more or less considerable expense! 
The local theatre charges less for its seats than do its west-end 
rivals; it is within easy reach, and so saves the disbursing of 
money on locomotion. It may be, it probably will be, that the 
entertainment supplied at the suburban theatre will be very 
much lower in quality than that furnished within a stone’s throw 
of Charing-cross. But, it is argued, suburban dwellers may be 
disposed to overlook that fact in view of the other fact, that by 
attending the playhouse near at hand they achieve a saving both 
in specie and in exertion. Moreover, those people who were wont 
to figure in the upper-circle of the west-end houses can now, 
for the same money, disport themselves in the local “stalls,” 
which is a consideration not to be despised. 

Let it be granted at once that the suburban playhouses may draw 
away a certain amount of business from the west-end houses. 
But it will only be (if at all) from the west-end houses of the second 
and thirdrank. That the playgoers of Holloway or of Brixton may 
become more and more unwilling to pay half-a-guinea for a stall, 
wherein to witness a second or third class entertainment, we can 
well believe ; but that the first-class west-end theatres will be af- 
fected injuriously in the least degree by the outlying playhouses is 
impossible to suppose. As Sir Henry Irving said in his letter to 
Mr. Mulholland—with a touch of characteristic humour—‘ I 
certainly do not anticipate that the Strand will be deserted o’ 
nights. We shall continue in that quarter, I imagine, to make 
our humble pittance out of the suburban playgoer.” Whatever 
the suburban theatres may be able to do in the way of attracting 
local patronage, there are respects in which they will never be 
able to compete with the principal playhouses of the west. To 
see the best plays staged and enacted in the best fashion, it will 
still be necessary to resort to theatres within half a mile of 
Charing-cross. The companies which provide the programmes at 
the suburban theatres are often, nay usually, excellent, but it is 
very rarely, if ever, that they can challenge comparison with even 
the second-best of the west-end. Assuredly those suburban 
playgoers, who desire to see Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Tree, and so forth, must go to the Lyceum, the St. James’s, 
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or Her Majesty’s; there is no chance of seeing them at Holloway 
or Stratford, at Brixton or Hammersmith, at the ruling prices. 

Meanwhile, it is absurd to regard the local playhouses as 
appealing only to the local “regular playgoer.” If they did no 
more than that, we should be unable to take a hopeful view of 
their financial possibilities. The number of local “regular play- 
goers” would, of necessity, soon be exhausted. All they could 
do would be to fill the local playhouse for about one day in the week. 
But we know that the suburban theatres are in no such parlous 
state. On the contrary, they attract good audiences every day ; 
they adventure sometimes upon two matinées a week, and find 
them profitable. In other words, they have created a public for 
themselves. To paraphrase a famous saying, local people now go 
to the theatre who never went before, and those who always 
went to the theatre now go the more. Such managers as Mr. 
Mulholland have struck new veins in local ore. Settling down 
in a locality, they have gradually educated it into playgoing. 
Every day they are busily engaged in manufacturing new laws of 
the stage. Suburbs which hitherto have depended for recreation 
upon the amateur concert or the professional lecture have learned 
to find pleasure in the playhouse. The drama has been brought 
down to their door. Playbills have stared them in the face. It 
can no longer be possible for them to remain in ignorance of the 
world of entertainment. Familiarity has bred, not contempt, 
but sympathy and respect. A new source of gratification has 
come into their lives. The suburban theatre has broadened 
their intellectual and esthetic horizon. The Philistinism of 
Brixton and Clapham has been challenged and routed by the 
children of light ; and the outcome of the conflict cannot but be 
beneficial to the Drama. 

This is the view taken by the leaders of the profession. ‘I 
cannot but believe,” writes Sir Henry Irving, “‘ that the growth 
of suburban theatres will greatly increase the number of play- 
goers, and do much to widen the rational amusements of the 
particular districts.” ‘I should say,” writes Mr. Tree, “that 
the effect of local theatres would be to draw to those establish- 
ments a class of public who had hitherto abstained from visiting 
the regular theatres. Once the taste is created, the theatre-goer 
will probably drift towards the west-end houses.” Another very 
astute entrepreneur “‘ thinks that the effect of a local theatre upon 
the hitherto non-playgoers of a given district tends to create a 
greater demand for theatrical amusement, and at the same time 
opens up ground that has formerly been untouched.” It is clear 
that the established west-end managers have no fear whatever 
that the suburban theatres will do them harm; rather do they 
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welcome and approve them as nurseries of the playgoer. This 
is the truly statesmanlike attitude to adopt. There is no occa- 
sion for alarm or even for disquietude. Noreally good west-end 
‘“‘ show” will ever be neglected because of the existence of the 
suburban theatres. On the contrary, these harmless, necessary 
establishments will, in the most obliging manner possible, train 
up the local public in the way in which it should go—namely, to 
the fountain-head, if it desires to see and study dramatic enter- 
prise in its highest and most interesting forms. 


THE DEARTH OF DRAMATISTS. 
By A LoOOKER-ON. 


HE Renascence of the British Drama! What a great deal we 
heard of it a year or two ago! How we were thrilled as 
we thought of what was in store for us! Had not Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones set the idea going, and had not all the many 
industrious writers and talkers, who are always ready to push on 
a barrel of this kind when once it is started from the top of the 
hill, done their best to drive into the head of the public the con- 
viction that the third great era of the English stage was fairly at 
hand? And what irony does the phrase seem to suggest now! 
The whirligig of Time has indeed brought in his revenges, and 
the labouring mountains have presented to a waiting universe the 
ridiculous mouse of musical comedy. What a difference between 
the joyful peans of Mr. Jones, sounded in the volume that was 
to be treasured up by future ages as the first recognition of the 
great dawn so nigh at hand, and the speech he made the other 
day ! 

“At the present moment they had not a single west-end 
theatre producing an original play dealing with national life and 
character. . . . How carefully recent English drama had 
steered clear of any suspicion of portraying the actual life of 
actual living men and women!” And as to the future: ‘“‘ Who 
knew whether, if they carefully left the English playgoer to his 
own devices, the drama of our England of to-day might not soon 
approach, or even surpass, in its refined intellectuality and 
spiritual penetration, those gay and subtle entertainments pro- 
vided by the wandering Ethiopian, not on his native desert 
sands, but on the wave-beaten shores of Margate. While 
the English drama seemed to be preening its wings for a flight 
towards these dusky intellectual heights, why should the poor 
playgoer be pestered with the efforts of Shakspere, or Sheridan, 
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or Grundy, or Smith, or Brown, or Robinson, or even Jones?” 
And the worst of it is that it is all so true. There is, as Mr. 
Archer put it,a blight on the drama; and, until a remedy be 
found, the same cry will go up that the theatre is languishing 
under some baneful influence that prevents it from being any- 
thing like what it migkt be were it freed from the chain that 
binds it in its present evil state. What is this blight? what this 
baneful influence? It cannot be summed upinasentence. Many 
causes contribute to it. The one of them that I propose to deal 
with in this article is the lack of encouragement to men of letters 
to devote their energies to writing plays. 

It is true that at the moment the outlook is a little brighter. 
Mr. Jones’s own new play is about to be produced; by the time 
these lines are read Mr. Pinero’s comedy will be running; and 
there are tidings of other pieces shortly to appear. But, as one 
swallow does not make a summer, so neither do one or two play- 
wrights make a national drama. We are grateful for Mr. Pinero, 
we are interested in Mr. Jones, Mr. Grundy and Mr. Carton 
entertain us as a rule, and there are three or four other writers 
whose infrequent efforts may be looked forward to with pleasure. 
But the number of dramatists whose plays ever obtain a hearing 
is extraordinarily small. Look at the novelists. There is a new 
one almost every week, in whose work can be detected promise of 
really good work (promise unfortunately too often unfulfilled), 
whose books can be read with interest, even if they are crude, by 
those who care to look for merits and signs of cleverness amid the 
defects of inexperience. A great deal of rubbish is published, no 
doubt, but the interesting, intelligent work is there; and, judg- 
ment being at a discount nowadays, unless the rubbish were 
taken the good work would probably never get a hearing. 

Now, if it were as reasonably easy for an author to submit to the 
public a play as it is for him to get a novel brought before them, 
what would be the result ? Much of the talent and a little of the 
genius that now go to the production of novels would be turned to 
the purposes of the stage. A great many bad pieces would see the 
light, but there would also be given many good ones, and the 
authors of the good ones would be encouraged to write better and 
better until they really turned out thoroughly good work. As to 
the bad ones, they would go hence and be no more seen, and their 
authors would in time realise their incompetence, and devote 
themselves to something else. As matters stand at present, it is 
positively not worth while for the struggler in literature to attempt 
the composition of plays. Say he writes a novel. He sends it to 
a publisher. In the course of a few weeks he receives a polite 
note telling him either that ‘‘the reader’s opinion is such as to 
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justify its being undertaken,” or that “it is unfortunately not 
suitable, and is therefore being returned.” If the latter is the 
author’s fate, he sends the manuscript round to another, and 
another yet, until he finds someone ready to take the risk and to 
bring his story out. The whole transaction is carried out in a 
businesslike, and, asa rule, in acourteous manner. Very different 
is the beginner’s treatment if he casts his ideas into the form ofa 
play. He selects a manager, and deposits his precious burden at 
the stage door. Then he waits. Waits for months, and receives 
no word. Waits, perhaps, for years, and hears nothing either of 
acceptance or rejection. When he makes up his mind to inquire 
about the fate of his MS., he is met with indifference, too often 
with downright discourtesy. If he is lucky, a search is instituted 
(did anyone ever know a manager who had any arrangement to 
enable him to put his hand at once upon a particular piece ?), and 
after another interval back comes the MS., sometimes ragged and 
dirty—sometimes in exactly the same condition as when it 
was deposited, bearing obvious signs of never having been even 
looked through. Occasionally a manager will read a play and 
like it ; will tell the author so, and offer to keep it on the chance 
of being able to introduce it to the public, possibly paying down 
a sum of money for this privilege. Ofcourse the author jumps at 
the proposal, but what is the result? In nine cases out of ten 
the piece is never produced at all. The manager continues to 
speak hopefully, but there is always some obstacle in the way. 
The fact of the matter is that he hesitates to take any risk. 

Here we come to the root of the matter. It is this shrinking 
from anything new, this timidity as to incurring any chance of 
failure, that is responsible for the condition—the lifeless, back- 
boneless condition—of the English drama of to-day, when we 
compare it with the other branch of fiction. It is not so much 
the actor-manager system that is the enemy, as many people 
think. It is not the case that leading players always demand 
star parts, though, like other people, they naturally prefer 
good ones. It is the eagerness of managers to make money 
quickly that prevents the free circulation of new dramatic 
ideas. They spend too much to begin with, and they look 
for too great a return upon the capital laid out. Therefore 
they fight shy of new authors whom the public does not know, 
and, instead of looking about for good plays wherever they can 
find them, they are always feverishly tapping the barometer of 
the public taste to see what kind of entertainment they can pro- 
vide with most profit to themselves. When a play to be counted 
really a success must run at least two hundred nights it is not to 
be expected that the successful productions will, save in excep- 
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tional cases, appeal to intelligent and educated audiences. It 
would be unreasonable to ask that all managers should appeal to 
this class, but surely it might be worth the while of some to do 
so now and then. Mr. Tree has earned our gratitude more than 
once by daring experiments. Who that was present at the first 
performance of Captain Swift is likely to forget the storm of 
applause that hailed the appearance of an absolutely new dra- 
matist? Once Upon a Time was another experiment ; so was 
Beau Austin. Mr. Alexander treated us to Guy Domvile, which 
was a failure, because, forsooth, it only ran for a few weeks! 
Mr. Comyns Carr, when he gave A Leader of Men, introduced a 
new writer whose work showed that he might be able to produce 
a good play with practice, but who has never been heard of since! 
Of late such daring has become very rare. It is always the 
taste of the many that is consulted, and consequently “ the few” 
(though there are plenty of them) are becoming less and less 
interested in the theatre, and pay it fewer and fewer visits. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the majority of playgoers 
are neither very intelligent nor more than half-educated. Horse- 
play is more to their taste than wit; claptrap and strained senti- 
«nent preferabletoanything like subtlety or study of character. This 
yeing the case, it is only natural that the majority—the vast 
‘majority—of theatrical entertainments should be of such a nature 
as to attract them. ‘‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 
give.” But the mistake that managers make is in thinking that 
all the drama’s patrons are made to the same pattern. 

Does a dramatised tale of adventure leap into sudden favour ? 


“The streets are filled at once with managers seeking other books 


that can be turned into plays and making frantic efforts to secure 
the services of the adapter who was responsible for the success 
of the first. Is there a turn of the wheel to the advantage of 
farces with music? Straightway nearly all the theatres in 
‘London lay themselves out to provide this kind of entertainment. 
Has one dramatist gained success with a serious play of modern 
life? Others are so importuned to do likewise and to be quick 
about it that there is a hasty manufacture of cheap and nasty 
imitations, made simply to sell, and fully achieving that object 
so far as all who pay to see them are concerned. 

Now, look at novels once again. There is a fashion in them 
certainly. At one moment the prevailing note is the hoarse cry of 
the revolting woman ; at another the clash of swords and the 
ring of spurs upon a stone courtyard; yet, again, the gentle 
cooing of the dove, symbol of idyllic country-life, or the broad 
speech of the Kailyard. But publishers recognise, as theatrical 
managers will not, that there are various publics to be supplied, 
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and they act accordingly. While the sex novel was in the full 
tide of success there was, nevertheless, plenty of room found in 
the literary omnibus for Mr. Stanley Weyman and Mr. Anthony 
Hope. While the prevailing fashion was all for romance, those 
whose taste did not lie in this direction were never left unprovided 
for. Whatever happens to be the trend of the public taste, the 
admirers of Miss Marie Corelli’s works can always obtain more 
of these marvellous productions without any difficulty. And so 
it ought to be, but is not, with plays. 

There is room for all kinds. There are audiences ready to take 
an interest in any tolerably good piece of any description. Only 
—and this is the hinge upon which the whole question turns— 
the number of those who will care for a play like The Benefit of 
the Doubt, or a witty farce, such as The White Elephant (to take 
a recent example), is much smaller than that of the people who 
became almost lyrical in their enthusiasm for Trilby or The 
Prisoner of Zenda, and keep Charley’s Aunt running for several 
years. Until managers realise and act upon this, the present 
state of things will continue. Short runs for good plays must be 
the rule, and in most cases ‘the better the play the shorter the 
run.” Money-making may be aslightly longer process on these 

conditions ; but there is no reason why a well-managed theatre, 
presenting nine or ten plays a year, and appealing to the more 
cultured class of playgoers, should not pay, and pay handsomely. 
Most of the playhouses must endeavour to attract the majority, 
and go on trying to find pieces that will run for many months, or 
even years. But surely the minority have some claim to 
attention. If only there were, say, just one theatre where that 
much-abused person, the “ intellectual playgoer,”’ could be sure of 
finding something tointerest him. Not necessarily something he 
would fall into raptures over and declare a masterpiece, but 
something that showed signs of having been put together by a 
man of sense and ability, writing for audiences of the same calibre 
as himself. All that those for whom I plead want is the chance of 
seeing what the writers of the day could produce in the way of plays 
if given a fairly free hand and encouraged to do their best. At 
present the ring of dramatists is far too small to give the drama 
achance. The difficulties in the way of the author who would 
fain try his fortune with stage plays are too great. If every piece 
produced is expected to enjoy a long run, and the rising author 
has no chance of a hearing, it cannot be supposed that-much 
interest will be taken in the theatre by the minority to whom I 
have referred. They will go to the play occasionally in the hope 
of being amused, and, when they have dined well and occupy a 
comfortable seat, they will enjoy themselves tolerably. But 
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it is only on rare occasions that you will hear them discussing 
what they have seen, and you feel that for them the theatre 
exists merely as a form of light entertainment to be patronised 
whenever they have nothing particular to do. 

In a further article I hope to deal with other aspects of this 


problem, and to consider ‘‘ ways and means ”’ of arriving at some 
solution. 


‘ACTING AND ITS SISTER ARTS. 
By RicHarp DAVEY. 


WEEN I had the pleasure of lecturing recently before the 
Playgoers’ Club at St. James’s-hall, I ventured to make a 
few remarks concerning the intimate connection which exists 
between the dramatic and the sister arts of painting, sculpture, 
and music. The reports in the newspapers, though most 
flattering, were not quite accurate, and some merriment was 
made at my expense in various quarters because I had advised 
members of the dramatic profession to frequent the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, and other like institutions with a 
view to improving, not only their minds, but their art. Several 
writers, and notably a gentleman connected with the Daily Tele- 
graph, who favoured me with a leading article on the matter, 
thought the advice good, nevertheless, they appeared to think that 
only followers of Melpomene should snatch a “ wrinkle” from 
the Apollo Belvedere or the Niobe. This was distinctly not my 
meaning. I cannot for the life of me see why Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
or for the matter of that Sir Henry Irving, should monopolise the 
works of Phidias and Praxiteles to the exclusion of ‘‘ Little Tich ”” 
and Miss M. A. Victor, for instance. What I really meant was 
this: That the rising members of the dramatic profession, owing 
to long “‘ runs” of pieces, in which probably they take but very 
unimportant parts, have a great deal of idle time left on their 
hands which they could spend with more advantage to themselves 
and the public in studying their art than in gossiping at the bars 
of the Gaiety, the Adelphi, e¢ alia. I think that the dramatic, 
like every other art, has to be earnestly studied, and that, more- 
over, it is necessary in order to acquire perfection in one art to 
have a more than superficial knowledge of others. The actor is 
constantly making pictures, so to speak, of himself upon the stage ; 
therefore he can have no better guide in pose and gesture-making 
than the great painters and sculptors who have learnt so skilfully 
to pose their figures and to give expression to their subject. It 
seems to me quite ridiculous that a young man who is studying 
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for the stage should neglect to acquire some knowledge of cos- 
tuming, for instance, so that when he appears in a costume piece 
he is obliged to go to a professional costumier whose taste is often 
questionable. A week or two spent in the Reading and Print 
Rooms of the British Museum would soon open his eyes to the 
deficiencies of his education in this particular, and give him an 
immense number of valuable hints, enabling him to avoid the 
numerous blunders which are so frequently made even by artists 
who have reached the highest rung ofthe ladder of fame. A few 
hours spent once a week in the great picture galleries, too, would 
teach him harmony of colour, the arrangement of drapery, and 
add very considerably to his general artistic lore. Moreover, it 
would help him to talk in general society with authority on sub- 
jects which, though not directly, are nevertheless intimately 
connected: with his profession. How few actors who play in 
pieces, the scenes of which are laid in classical times, are aware 
that there is not a single Greek or Roman statue the arms of 
which are raised above the level of the brow, an evidence that 
in the classical gymnasiums people were taught not to uplift the 
arms as we so frequently see done when actors are invoking the 
deities, in such plays for instarice as Julius Cesar and Antony 
and Cleopatra. Jules Janin tells a curious anecdote of Rachel 
when she was rehearsing the part of Pauline in Polyeucte. She 
was coached never to lift her hands above her head until she 
reached the moment of her conversion to Christianity, and then, 
when pronouncing the famous line :— 


Je sais, je vois, je crois, 


she suddenly raised her arms and her hands as high as possible 
towards the heaven of the Christians, which is supposed to be directly 
above. The graceful posing of Mary Anderson in Pygmalion 
and Galatea was the result of studies in the sculpture galleries of 
the British Museum made by that lady when she was rehearsin, 
this part. I mentioned in my lecture that almost every gesture 
and certainly every determined attitude, made by Ristori in her 
matchless performance of Medea was directly inspired by her 
studies in the sculpture galleries of Rome, Florence, and 
Paris. Salvini, too, was a profound student of painting and 
sculpture. ’ 

True, the comic actor does not require this sort of education 
as urgently as does the tragic, but he, also, could pick up many 
a suggestion by turning over the leaves of those splendid port- 
folios in the Print Room of the British Museum and in her 
majesty’s collection at Windsor, which contains an endless series 
of grotesques and characatures by Leonardo da Vinci and other 
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great masters of the Italian and Dutch schools. Then com e the 
arts of dancing, fencing, and singing, all of which are indispens - 
able to the histrionic student if he earnestly wishes to obtain 
lasting fame and, what is still more important, fortun e—espe- 
cially in so critical an age as the present, when errors of detail 
are detected by the spectators often much sooner than they are 
by the performers. I remember, when in New York, many years 
ago, to have made the acquaintance of a young gentleman who was 
then preparing himself for the stage. He had much in his favou r 
—good appearance and an excellent voice; but somehow or other 
as an actor he was never a great success. I advised him to set 
to work and study the arts sisters to the dramatic; to pass some 
hours every day in the Astor Library, where there is an admirable 
collection of art works; to go to the Matropolitan Museum and 
see what he could find there—in short, instead of bemoaning his 
fate, cheerfully to improve himself in every way. I lost sight of 
him for two years. One afternoon he walked into my study 
and told me that he had followed my advice, and as a result 
had made himself so useful to the management of the theatre 
in which he was engaged that he was now in excellent circum- 
stances. Although he never became a first-class actor, he is at 
present one of the ablest stage-managers in the world—one who 
knows every detail of costum2, who could put his finger in a 
moment on any weak spot of detail. His practical knowledge of 
painting helped him to arrange a scene picturesquely, and, above 
all, to contrive admirable and novel effects of light. 

The great danger, to my mind, in matters connected with the 
stage, especially in these days of prolonged runs, is waste of time, 
and the object of my short address to the Playgoers’ Club was to 
call the attention of rising actors to this fact, and to point out to 
them this danger and guard them against it, to inspire them with 
a love, not only of their own, but of all the arts with which, as I 
have already pointed out, the stage is intimately connected. It 
is all very well learning a part, and how to walk upon the stage, 
and then imagine, as so many do, that you know “ all about it.” 
The theatrical profession, which is exceedingly remunerative, 
requires in most cases more than this. There are, indeed, many 
actors who have achieved fame and fortune by means which I 
might almost call illegitimate. They have fallen in with fortune 
merely because they have been given a part which suits them 
physically and intellectually, like a glove. But the mass are, as 
a rule, less fortunate, and, therefore, to them a well-organised 
system of study is an absolute necessity. How often have young 
actors said to me, ‘‘ Oh! these long runs are so wearisome; & 
fellow has nothing to do all day long but knock about,” and how 
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often have I answered them, ‘ Believe me, my friend, if you 
wish to succeed in your art you must study, and you must im- 
prove your-mind and your body too. You must enlarge your 
experience and cultivate every possible accomplishment which is 
likely to serve you in your career!” I could point out half-a- 
dozen young actors and actresses at the present moment who are 
gifted with very pleasing singing-voices, and who could, on an 
occasion, make an absolute hit by the pleasant rendering of a 
simple ballad, but who, alas! waste their time instead of 
studying singing. There is a young lady, now playing in La 
Poupée, who has a mere thread of a voice, but she was 
persuaded to cultivate it, with the result that all London 
knows. That tiny voice is managed with such consum- 
mate skill that the young lady’s success depends more 
upon it than upon her acting. A famous French actress 
said to her some years ago, ‘“‘ My friend, look here, you have a 
very little, pretty voice ; cultivate it, it will be so useful to you 
some time or other.” The young lady took the hint, and has 
certainly had no reason to regret having doneso. I know a young 
gentleman who is winning his way to the front very fast, and who 
did me the honour to follow similar advice which I bestowed upon 
him, and forthwith put himself through a severe course of artistic 
study. He joined a first-class travelling company, playing a very 
small part. One day the stage-manager was taken ill, and the 
company was at its wit’s ends to know what to do, for they were 
in the midst of a rehearsal, and not one of them knew anything 
about ‘‘staging.” My young gentleman assured the manager 
that he could undertake the task, and did so to the entire satis- 
faction of the manager and of his fellow-actors. This brought 
him forward in his profession, and within t wo months, instead of 
earning 30s. a week, his salary was raised to £5. Then, again, in 
these days, when the actor is admitted into what is called 
‘society’ much more readily than was the case thirty or forty 
years ago, how agreeable and successful is a well-informed man, 
conversant on other subjects than those immediately connected 
with “the profession ’—in a word, a cultivated gentleman, and 
not a mere gossip, who can talk of nothing but stage scandal. 


AFTER THE PLAY. 


By Puitie BEAUFOY. 


"TH curtain fell on the last act of the new play called Dust and 
Ashes. It had gone splendidly throughout, and now that it 
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was over the audience resolved to give the play a “send-off” 
worthy of its merits. 

When a British audience makes up its mind to be enthusiastic 
no audience in the world can beat it, and to-night the people at 
the Regency Theatre seemed to go mad with enthusiasm. The 
piece had hit home, it had gone straight to the heart of every 
stallite, pittite, and boxite, and there was not one dissentient 
voice to mar the harmony of the general rejoicing. 

All the actors and actresses engaged in the representation 
received vociferous calls, but the greatest enthusiasm of the 
evening was reserved for the author, who had to take no fewer 
than seven distinct calls. 

Walter Conyers, the author in question, was well nigh beside 
himself with excitement. Success such as this he had never 
dreamed of; he had scarcely even dared to hope for so great a 
measure of the world’s praise. And he knew, moreover, that the 
eulogies of to-night were but the forerunners of a thousand more 
praises in the weeks to come in the pages of the newspapers 
throughout the land. 

Happy? Ah, he was happy, with the joy of first success, the 
joy that comes once in this poor theatre of life, and never, never 
again. In years to come, Conyers might beat his to-night’s 
record; he might stand on the highest pinnacle of fame, but 
never more would he know the keen delight of the first—the very 
first—success which was with him on this wonderful night. 

But far above the sounds of the many voices in the theatre 
there sounded in his ears one other voice—blotting out the 
mighty sea of faces which looked from every corner of the mighty 
house, there was another face—the voice and the face of her 
whom he loved more than his life, more than his success, more 
than his soul, the voice and face of Mildred, his young wife. 

He had been married two years, and they had been for him 
two years of radiant happiness. She was marvellously beautiful, 
and to the artistic soul of this man physical beauty was a thing 
divine; all other things went down before it. He worshipped 
her as on the day when he had first seen her. 

And what was her feeling towards him? Cold, in all truth 
—cold to the point of indifference. But, with the blindness of a 
happy lover, he did not perceive the true state of her emotions, 
and he fancied, poor fellow, that her devotion to him was even 
as his devotion to her. 

To-night she had begged to be excused from attending the first 
production of his play, in consequence of a violent headache. 
Most husbands would have considered such an excuse some- 
what extraordinary on such a night; not so Conyers. Whatey 
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Mildred did was right. Wrong itself became right when Mildred 
was the wronger. 

It was of this woman that he was thinking as he passed through 
the stage door, amid the congratulations of the bystanders, and 
so out into the Strand. 

A crowd of loungers at the corner recognised him, and gave 
him a cheer. He hardly noticed it, for he was thinking of his 
wife. Cheers meant little to him ; what would she say ? 

One of the most famous actors in England, a man with a 
European reputation, caught his hand as he went by, and cried: 

“A million congratulations, my dear boy; I was in front 
to-night as it was an off-night, and it’s a long time since I have 
had such a charming evening. Come to the Garrick and have 
some supper, if you’re not already booked.” 

*‘Thanks, many thanks,” returned Conyers, ‘“‘but I must 
hurry home. You see my wife will be wanting to know how the 
play has gone. She could’nt come herself, as she was ill.” 

“* Ah, of course,” laughed the distinguished actor, ‘ I must’nt 
keep you from your wife. Good-bye, and a thousand more con- 
gratulations.” 

Conyers smiled. It was very sweet to taste such success as 
this, to hear the congratulations of his fellow-men, to feel the 
warm clasp of their hands as they met his, and to know that he 
had made a success in the city where perhaps success is the 
most difficult thing to obtain—London. 

But no kind words from friends must keep him from his wife. 
To her side he must betake himself and whisper the glad news at 
once. 

Outside the Garrick Club, as he was looking for a hansom, a 
well-known novelist recognised him and also came up smiling. 
He held out his hand just as the actor had done. 

More congratulations followed. Then with a bright “ good- 
night’ the novelist bade him adieu, and five minutes later the 
author of Dust and Ashes was driving along as fast as a cab could 
take him in the direction of home and—Mildred. 

All the way in the cab he was puzzling himself as to how he 
should convey the joyful tidings. Should he announce it im- 
mediately at one stroke, or should it come gradually bit by bit ? 

Ah, well, it did not much matter how he told her, so long as 
he told her somehow. He could imagine he saw her cheeks 
redden with delight as the words fell on her ears; he could see 
her bosom heaving with joy as the words which proclaimed his 
success sank into her brain. The happiness of telling her the 
news, he thought, would be almost greater than the happiness 
of his triumph itself. 
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From the waistcoat pocket of his evening clothes he took out 
the things which he had to show her. First of all there was the 
programme of the piece, then there was the hurried note in 
pencil from Golding, the American manager who had made him 
then and there an enormous offer for the United States right of 
production, and last, and perhaps best, a tiny note of con- 
gratulation from H , the foremost dramatist of the day, who 
had sat in a box, and applauded with all his well-known gene- 
rosity the work of his youthful brother in art. All these treasures 
he must pour into Mildred’s lap when he reached home, and 
receive from her, what was better than all of them, a smile and 
a kiss. 

He whistled, he clapped his hands, he laughed as the cab sped 
on. Life just then seemed too happy—a feverish joy sent the 
blood to his cheeks—it seemed that the gods had nothing more 
to give him now. Success, fame, and a lovely wife—what more 
could mortal desire ? 

He asked no more. He was content to remain thus, thanking 
God, with all his heart, for his happiness. 








His heart beat fiercely as he put his key in the door, and 
silently let himself into the house. A light was burning in the 
hall, and without taking the time to divest himself of his hat 
and coat he rushed into the dining room to tell Millie the news. 

Hallo! she was not there. The room was empty. On the 
table supper was prepared for him, and beside his plate there was 
a note. 

A note, and the writing was Millie’s. With a curious feeling 
shivering through his frame, with eyes that seemed to burn and 
pain him, he tore open the envelope. 

This is what he read as he came home on the night of his 
triumph. This is what he read—every word searing his soul, 
and sinking into his heart with icy pain :— 

“DEAR WALTER, 


“‘T leave this letter to tell you that you and I will meet 
no more. I have been tempted, and I have given way. I ought 
to have resisted, but I couldn’t—— 

“‘T am sure you will be very successful to-night, and perhaps 
your success will make up to you for my leaving you. 
“‘T cannot ask you to forgive me. Forget me as soon as possi- 
ble—that is my prayer. 
** Good-bye. 
‘“* MILLIE.” 
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The letter fell from his hands, and for a long time he stood 
motionless, trying to realise what had occurred. 

As he stooped to pick up the farewell letter, something fell out 
of his own pocket. It-was the programme of his play—the pro- 
gramme which he had brought to show to her. Yes. There it 
was—‘‘ To-night, for the first time, the new play, Dust and 
Ashes.” 

A strange smile came over his face—a smile more awful than 
he who writes can describe. He said, half-speaking to himself 
and half-thinking aloud— 

“‘ Dust and Ashes! My play was well named indeed. Earthly 
success and earthly triumphs mean nothing to me now. Once I 
longed for them to lay them at her feet—and now—dust and 
ashes—dust and ashes—dust and ashes.”’ 

And throughout the night he sat in the dim room, saying the 
same words over and over again. 





And that was what happened after the play. 
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Dortraits. 


MR. J. L. SHINE. 


N= to Mr. Harry Nicholls, there is no more popular low 

comedian, for melodrama at any rate, than Mr. J. L. 
Shine. His robust humour, his ‘‘ bustling’ method of playing a 
part for all it is worth, his command of comic gesture and expres- 
sion, make him a prime favourite with those audiences which like 
alternately to be harrowed by the most piteous and the most thrill- 
ing episodes, and to be moved to laughter, by way of relief, with 
broad farcical effects. Thus it was no wonder that, having once 
been “‘ discovered” by the Adelphi management, Mr. Shine made 
a considerable stay at that theatre and won fresh laurels in each 
successive part he played. The Union Jack was the first piece 
he appeared in under the Gatti management. This was in 1888, 
and there he remained, with one brief interval, until the beginning 
of 1891, when he helped to win favour, both as part author and 
as comedian, for one of the first of the series of musical farces. 
The piece which Mr. Shine helped to write was Joan of Arc. It 
was perhaps quite as much on the oid lines of Gaiety burlesque 
as on those of the new kind of vaudeville, which is more a 
miscellaneous entertainment than a definite parody of any par- 
ticular original. Morocco Bound, which followed in 1893, and 
which owed a good deal of its popularity to his acting and singing, 
was much more in the later style, and is really to a great extent 
responsible for the many productions of the kind we have had, 
really all of these being imitated, to a greater or less extent, from 
this really amusing framework for the introduction of various 
“turns.” Mr. Shine can therefore claim a considerable share of 
whatever credit is to be allowed to those who assisted at the 
birth of a new form of theatrical performance that has been so 
remarkably popular. But hisexperiences of melodrama and musical 
farce, to which of late he has mainly devoted himself, by no 
means exhaust the record of the actor’s career. For instance, 
he was the manager who, in 1883, produced at the Globe one of 
the most successful of Mr. Grundy’s original plays, The Glass of 
Fashion. Before this he had been associated with Mr. John 
Hollingshead in the management of the Gaiety, and had also 
helped to “run” the Empire as a theatre, producing among 
other pieces The Lady of the Locket, in which Mr. Hayden Coffin 
made one of his first appearances on the stage. Even at an 
earlier period Mr. Shine had been on tour with Phelps and 


Adelaide Neilson, and had played under Mr. Charles Reade in 
It’s Never too Late to Mend. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


"= theatres have suffered materially during the} past month 
from the dual influence of bad weather and Lent, but there is 
every prospect that the coming season, although likely to be 
comparatively brief, will be a brilliant one. The festivities 
attendant upon Commemoration year may be relied on to attract 
large crowds to London, and theatrical entertainments must 
necessarily benefit thereby. Managers consequently are busily 
engaged in making preparations for the early production of 


novelties with the view of .profiting by the expected influx of 
visitors. 


THE Mac Haaais, 
A Farce, in Threé Acts, by JcroME K. Jerome and Epen Puriirorts. Produced at the Globe 
Theatre, February 25. 


James Grant .. .» Mr. WeEpon GrossMITH Black Hamish -- Mr. Duncan Tovey 


Gregory Drake oe Mr. H. REEves-SMITH Pansy Verrinder .. Miss Annie L. AUMONIER 
The McGillicuddie .. .. Mr. Buaxe ApDAMs Mrs. Verrinder -- Miss CrarrE PAUNCEFORR 
Mr. Tadshaw.. on .. Mr. Sypxgey Paxton Eweretta ee ee Miss Lavra JOHNSON 
Bull .. ee Mr. GEorGE SHELTON Jennie Fergusson ... Miss Beatrice Ferrar 


The Mac Haggis is a loosely-constructed, boisterous kind of 
farce, in which tomfoolery is more conspicuous than wit. Its 
humours are of the knock-about order which makes no call upon 
the intellectual faculties, and is easily understanded of the 
people. This is not to say, however, that the piece is without 
diverting qualities, albeit these betray at every turn their humble 
origin. Nor does the plot possess any great claim to originality, 
the ground-idea having already been made to do service in slightly 
different forms by various playwrights. Indeed, the notion of 
taking a vulgar little cockney and placing him in unaccustomed 
surroundings is common to many farces. This is what happens 
to James Grant, alias the Mac Haggis, who unexpectedly finds 
himself elevated to the position of chief of an unruly and barbarous 
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clan of highlanders. Being naturally of an extremely timid nature, 
he is of course plunged by the authors into a sea of troubles 
from which the bravest man could hardly be expected to emerge 
in safety. The climax to his embarrassments is put by the 
necessity he finds himself under of fighting a duel with a brawny 
highlander, whom, however, by a stroke of good luck, he 
contrives to defeat. Finally the discovery is made that after 
all James Grant is not the real successor to the chieftainship of 
the Mac Haggis, and consequently the little man is permitted to 
depart unharmed, accompanied by his devoted sweetheart, Pansy 
Verrinder. The character affords Mr. Weedon Grossmith ample 
scope for a display of comic despair, in the exhibition of which he 
is singularly proficient. The portrait is drawn with genuine skill, 
and is almost pathetic in its intensity. As Pansy, Miss Annie L. 
Aumonier played with much charm, while Miss Laura Johnson 
gave an exceedingly vigorous and decidedly clever impersonation 
of a self-willed tomboy. Miss Beatrice Ferrar was exceptionally 
good as a highland lassie, while Mr. Blake Adams, as‘one of the 
clan Mac Haggis, revealed abilities of a kind that ought to ensure 
for him a favourable future. 


LA POUPEE. 


A Comic Opera, in Two Acts, by Maurice OrponNzEAU, the English adaptation by AnrHurR Sturczss. 
Music by Epmonp Auprox. . Produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, February 24. 


Lancelot «- Mr. Courtice Pounps Madame Hilarius .. -- Miss Kate Mitts 
Father Maxime -» Mr. Norman SaLmMonD Henri .. ‘‘ .. Miss Etuas Dez 
Chanterelle .. -- Mr. CoarLtes WIBROW Jacques... oe : Miss PrerrEtTe AMELLA 
Loremois ee ee .. Mr. Eric THorNne Marie .. ee ee Miss Kate HERMANN 
Balthazar we ee .. Mr. W. CHEESMAN Alesia .. os ve Mile. AuicE Favier 
Hilarius .. ee ee Mr. Witte Epovin 


Not for a long time has a prettier or a daintier piece than La 
Poupée been seen upon the London stage. Success instantaneous 
and emphatic accompanied its first performance. The circum- 
stance may be accepted as indisputable evidence that, whatever 
may have been said or thought to the contrary, the public is still 
ready, and even eager, to accept simple, wholesome, and delicate 
work at the theatre. In this instance the author has been as 
fortunate in the choice and treatment of his subject as the com- 
poser has shown himself capable of wedding it to spirited and 
melodious music. Happily, also, the adapter. has accomplished 
his part with taste and ingenuity, the result being a singularly 
pleasing entertainment. The fable invented by M. Ordonneau is 
as quaint as it is novel. A young novice, on the eve of becoming 
a monk, informs the brotherhood that a fortune awaits him if 
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only he will consent to take unto himself a wife. The Superior 
meanwhile learns that acertain Hilarius has succeeded in manu- 
facturing dolls so lifelike in appearance and all their movements 
as practically to be indistinguishable from human beings. So, to 
secure the fortune for himself and his impoverished brethren, he 
authorises Lancelot to venture forth once more into the world, 
purchase one of these famous puppets, and go through a mock 
form of marriage with it. Unluckily the doll selected by the 
youthful monk has been damaged, and Alesia, the manufacturer’s 
charming daughter, takes its place. When, therefore, Lancelot 
returns to the monastery with his newly-made bride, imagine his 
dismay, which, however, quickly changes to keen delight, on dis- 
covering that his wife is not a wooden puppet, but an exceedingly 
sweet and fascinating young girl. This bareoutline of thestory gives 
but the faintest idea of the many whimsical incidents with which 
the piece is crowded, and of the skilful use to which they are 
put. Suffice it to say that La Poupée is a little masterpiece of 
delicate and healthy humour. In the part of Hilarius Mr. Willie 
Edouin literally revelled, investing it with a comicality and a 
sense of drollery quite unsurpassable. As Alesia Mlle. Alice 
Favier, although entirely unknown to English playgoers, achieved 
a veritable triumph by her graceful and piquant acting and exqui- 
site vocalisation. Mr. Courtice Pounds as Lancelot and Mr. 
Norman Salmond as Father Maxime also captured the suffrages 
of the audience. Indeed, to the entire company nothing but 
praise is due. 


Saucy SALLY. 


A Farce, in Thre Acts, adapted by Mr. F. C. Burnanp from L2 Flamboyante, Produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, March 10. 


Herbert Jocelyn... Mr.CHartes H. Hawrrey Perkins pe Pe “a .. Mr. H. Deans 
Captain Jocelyn .. oe Mr. W. T. LoveLh Mrs.Lambert.. Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT 
Percival Chudleigh .. -.» Mr. F. VoLPe Rosie Jocelyn “ ..Miss JEsstz BATEMAN 
Ulysses Jeffson .. Mr. WitFrrep Draycorr Hannah... = Miss Dorts TEMPLETON 
Evan Evans oe -» Mr. Ernest CosHam Jane .. ee aie -. Miss VioLeET Craven 
Jack Buncombe .. -- Mr, Ernest HENDRIE Cecile nee ee es Miss Mavup AsBottT 


Saucy Sally is unquestionably the best vehicle Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey has had for a long time past for the display of his 
peculiar qualities. Everybody knows that in the character of a 
facile liar he stands supreme. In the matter of cool effrontery, 
of saying the thing that is not with an air of absolute conviction, 
Mr. Hawtrey is unrivalled. As Herbert Jocelyn he enjoys 
opportunities in this respect that certainly ought to satisfy not 
only him but his warmest admirers. With the rising of the 
curtain he starts upon his headlong course of mendacity, which is 
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only brought to a conclusion at the end of the last act. The 
farce itself, it has to be admitted, bears traces of having been 
pigeon-holed for fifteen years ; but as, despite its somewhat old- 
fashioned air, it affords abundant grounds for merriment, the fact 
is of no great importance. The Saucy Sally is a vessel which 
Jocelyn has invented to account for his frequent absences from 
home, during which he is supposed by his wife and mother-in- 
law to be engaged in navigating distant seas on behalf of the 
Mercantile Marine Exploration Company. In point of fact he is 
all the time snugly ensconced in chambers in London, paying his 
addresses to a pretty little music-teacher called Cecile. Discovery 
is threatened by the appearance of a hearty old salt, Jack Bun- 
combe, whose life has been saved by another Jocelyn, captain of 
an existing Saucy Sally. In this way the suspicions of Mrs. 
Lambert, our hero’s mother-in-law, are aroused, and she deter- 
mines that she and her daughter will accompany Jocelyn, as far 
as Southampton at any rate, on the occasion of his next voyage. 
This project is carried into effect, and in the second act the 
entire party is found in Southampton at the Anchor Hotel, 
whither also comes Cecile in pursuit of her lover. To what 
straits Jocelyn is put in order to satisfy everyone it is not difficult 
to imagine, especially as at this juncture the real Captain 
Jocelyn also turns up. Happily, having lied himself into the 
dilemma, the false captain of the Saucy Sally succeeds in lying 
himself out of it, and all ends pleasantly for the peccant husband 
and his unsuspecting wife. Of Mr. Hawtrey’s superb. performance 
we have already spoken. To Mrs. Charles Calvert is due un- 
stinted praise for her masterly portrait of Mrs. Lambert, as also 
to Mr. Ernest Hendrie for his capital sketch of Jack Buncombe. 
Mr. W. T. Lovell made a dashing young officer, and the remain- 
ing characters were in good hands. The farce was preceded by 
Byeways, a rather pretentious little play by Mr. George S. Payne, 
which, although revealing a certain amount of promise, suffered 
from the author’s evident lack of stage experience. 


THe Lapy LAWYER. 


An Operetta, in One Act, by G. D. Lyncu. Composed by J. W.Ivimey. Produced at the 
Garrick Theatre, March 8, 
Justitia Temple, née Pegger Dick Temple .. .. «e Mr. SHALLARD 
iss Many CoLLETTE Eugene Tripp .. ee -» Mr. FP. Wause 
SylviaGolding .. .« ee Miss K. Apams 


Mr. G. D. Lynch is evidently a novice at writing for the stage, 
or he would have made better use of the fairly happy idea con- 
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tained in The Lady Lawyer. As it is, the little piece suffers from 
clumsy construction and dialogue of which the point is not always 
apparent. Justitia Temple, in days that are still to come, has set 
up as solicitor, in order that she may give employment to her 
husband, who is himself a barrister. In their different capacities 
they are visited by a couple, Miss Sylvia Golding and Mr. Eugene 
Tripp, who desire to retain their services in a breach of promise 
case the latter wishes to bring against the former. After a con- 
siderable amount of sparring, the pair settle their differences 
amicably, and go offarmin arm. The best thing about the piece 
is the music, which, without being in any sense original or 
striking, is at any rate bright and fluent. The operetta owed 
little to the efforts of the players. 


THE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 


A Romantic Drama, in Four Acts, by RoperT BucHANAN and CHARLES MarRLoweE. Produced 
at the Olympic Theatre, March 9. 


Lord Nelson Noy Bronte ..Mr. W. L. ABINGDON Old Trip 


ee -- Mr. Jutivs Royston 
Admiral Talbot .. Mr. FREDERICK STANLEY John Marston ..Mr. Tom TayLor 
Admiral Collingwood Mr. W. H. BroucHam Harry Dell.. Mr. CHARLES GLENNEY 
Captain Hardy am Mr. ADAM ALEXANDER Mabel Talbot ..Miss Kerra WAKEMAN 
Captain Lebaudy .. Mr. HERBERT SLEATH Nelly Dell .. ae Miss FrorencE TANNER 
TomTrip .. ee -. Mr.E. M. Rosson Polly Appleyard .. -- Miss Evita Bruce 


There is really little in The Mariners of England to dis- 
tinguish the piece from any of the various melodramas annually 
produced in London with the ultimate view of sending them into 
the provinces provided with a metropolitan cachet. Messrs. 
Buchanan and Marlowe’s play hardly, indeed, demands criticism, 
save of the kind given to the humblest description of stage work. 
It is a rough-and-ready and, in its way, not ineffective drama 
abounding in familiar situations and crammed with patriotic 
sentiments calculated to appeal successfully to pit and gallery. 
That it possesses any literary or artistic value, even the authors, 
we fancy, would hardly contend. With frank disregard for 
historical accuracy they introduce Lord Nelson into their story 
as a deus ex machina, who is ever ready to protect virtue in 
distress, and to punish villainy as it deserves. Nor have they 
hesitated to invent incidents in his career for which the spectator 
will search the authorities in vain. Their plot is, in point of fact, 
mainly concerned with the adventures of a dashing young sailor, 
Harry Dell, who is accused of an attempt upon Nelson’s life, 
and who, in place of facing the charge, foolishly flees to France, 
thus leaving the real perpetrator of the crime, one Captain 
Lebaudy, triumphant. Between the two men, moreover, there 
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exists a keen rivalry for the hand of pretty Mabel Talbot, who, 
after the fashion of all heroines of melodrama, favours her 
humbler suitor. Eventually Harry returns to take his trial, and 
is only saved by the intervention of Nelson himself, who, it appears, 
was in the secret of his innocence all the time. Harry, as a 
reward for virtue, is at once made lieutenant, and sails with his 
protector to join the fleet at Trafalgar. Then we have the scene 
of the battle of that name, and of Nelson’s death in the cockpit 
of the Victory. In the last act Harry is restored to the arms 
of his sweetheart. Mr. W. L. Abingdon gave a clever and 
interesting portrait of England’s great naval hero, and Miss 
Keith Wakeman a pleasing impersonation of Mabel Talbot, 
while Mr. Charles Glenney delivered the hero’s rhetorical lines 
with volcanic vigour. Miss Florence Tanner and Miss Edith 
Bruce were both admirable, and as Captain Lebaudy, Mr. Herbert 
Sleath created an excellent impression. 


IN PARIS. 


Messidor, at the Opéra, is a lyrical drama in four acts, by M. 
Emile Zola, music by M. Alfred Bruneau. The scene is laid, 
in M. Zola’s own words, in the Country of Bethmole-Ariége. 
The plot is founded on facts, founded also on local legend. First 
the legend. Hidden in the rocks, undiscovered by man, there 
lies a fair and spacious shrine. There, enthroned on his mother’s 
knee, the infant Jesus plays with the tiny source of the river of 
Bethmole, and the sands He touches are turned to gold and flow 
thus laden to the outer world. Now the simple facts. The 
villagers of Ariége were modestly rich in possessing a stream the 
sands of which yielded gold when washed, and were open to all 
alike. But suddenly ruin came to the peaceful villagers by the 
erection of a factory damming up their river, and thus taking 
away their means of livelihood. With need and hunger arose 
revolt and the desire of revenge, for Gaspard, the mill-owner, was 
a man of their own village, who knew well the harm he had done 
to his fellows. Then appears the love incident. Guillaume, one of 
the anarchist leaders, has been in love from childhood with Héléne, 
Gaspard’s daughter, who, having become rich through her 
father’s success, is considered too good a match for him; but 
who, loving him, wishes that poverty may overtake her and 
facilitate her marriage. Just when Guillaume is on the point to 
lead his followers to attempt the destruction of the mill, the 
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Fates intervene and grant Héléne her wish. The rocks from 
which the waters flow fall in, the course of the river is 
changed, the mill-wheel is stopped, the machines stand still, and 
Gaspard is ruined. The villagers retire to their former occupa- 
tion; the fields again grow fertile. Guillaume marries Héléne, 
and peace reigns supreme. The young and talented composer 
has obtained a signal success in his musical rendering of this 
pretty story. The music reminds one of the immense influence 
Wagner is exercising on contemporary music in France. The 
chief parts were handled by MM. Alverez, Delmas, and Renaud. 

At the Théatre de l’uvre, La Cloche Engloutie, by Gerhard 
Hauptmann, translated by M. Ferdinand Hérold, is a piece in 
which the good and evil genii, fairies, gnomes, and elfs play with 
the fate of the hero. The plot is real and stirring, and the piece 
worthy of a more elaborate mise-en-scéne than it could receive for 
a single performance. The hero, Maitre Henri, has devoted all 
his energies and powers of artistic invention to design a bell which 
is to be placed in a mountain chapel. On its way to the belfry 
the malevolent genius, jealous of all human attainment, causes 
an accident which throws the bell into the lake, and its author 
is dangerously hurt in trying to save his chef d’'euwvre. Wounded 
and despairing, he finds his way to a lonely mountain hut, in- 
habited by a sorceress, whose young granddaughter, a beautiful 
fairy, nurses him. Restored to health and hope by her care, he 
falls in love with her, and when he leaves she follows him. 
Regenerated by her love, and imbued with fresh youth, he 
achieves great things in his art; and just when he thinks the 
summit of fame is reached he hears the sound of his submerged 
bell, and with the sound comes back the long-forgotten reality, 
the neglected duties, and the remembrance of the old family life. 
In the sudden revulsion of feeling he reproaches his fairy love 
bitterly, and leaves her, only, however, to return and die in her 
arms. There seems a deep, hidden allegorical meaning in the 
play. Does the author intend to show us that the absolute 
absorption of an artistic being in his genius precludes all other 
ties and duties? He sets before us, with great poetic beauty in 
the original, the truth that the perfect ideal is just beyond our 
grasp, but never within it. Still, beautiful as the piece is, it is 
not quite adapted for the Paris theatre-goer, even including those 
whom M. Lugné Poé is educating in such pieces. The piece 
without the text to read is difficult to follow, and it was not 
appreciated here as it probably otherwise would be. 

A laVie! A la Mort! a drama in five acts, by M. Pierre Denis, 
at the Nouveau Théatre, and La Carriére, in four acts, by M. 
Abel Hermant, at the Gymnase, represent the one political and 
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the other diplomatic life in the French capital. The former 
frankly places the leaders of the Boulangist movement without 
disguise on the stage. In the latter it was left to the imagination 
of the spectator to fill in the name he liked. This is the phase of 
dramatic development which follows in natural order, the repre- 
sentation of well-known restaurants and ladies’ tailors’ dressing- 


rooms! We shall return to M. Abel Hermant’s play in next 
month’s article. 


IN BERLIN. 


Many attempts have been made within the past few years to 
introduce into fiction the character of Jesus Christ ; a few have 
been made to represent that character upon thestage. The most 
recent of these latter experiments has been ventured upon by the 
eminent dramatist Wilbrandt. He has not, it is true, dared to 
go all lengths. He has changed the name, and has slightly ante- 
dated the period ; but in all essentials the protagonist of his new 
lyrical drama, Hairan, is the Founder of the Christian religion. 
The name’ of this central character is Hairan, a mystic and a 
saint, who has issued forth from his native surroundings in search 
of peace—the peace of God. In the course of his wanderings he 
excites the passionate admiration of a beautiful girl named 
Lysilla, who endeavours by all the arts of a charming and volup- 
tuous nature to win him for herself. She fails, for her seductions 
are futile in the presence of that deeply spiritual nature, which has 
set above all earthly delights and treasures the realisation of God 
within himself. Angered by the stranger’s impassiveness, mad- 
dened by the spretae injuria formae, she abandons herself to the 
revels of a Bacchanalian festival, and is found at last dishonoured 
and fallen. Then Hairan again appears upon the scene. The 
peace he sought for has come to him; the revelation of which he 
stood in need and expectation has been vouchsafed, he is the 
Lord of adoring multitudes who seek his aid to heal and save 
them. Liysilla’s father, Diagoras, a philosopher, has learnt the 
story of his daughter’s shame, and implores Hairan to save her 
from degradation by espousing her. The request remains 
ungranted, and Lysilla becomes an outcast. Still, drawn by 
some magic in the person of the object of her passion, she watches 
him, and is witness of a miracle which he works upon a cripple. 
In a moment the sinfulness of her nature is purged away, and 
with ecstacy and deep repentance she falls at Hairan’s feet. The 
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story ends with the martyrdom of Hairan. He is stoned and 
beaten to death, and expires in the arms of Lysilla and his dis- 
ciples. Of course, the character of Lysilla is that of Mary 
Magdalene. It is a fine piece of dramatic work, and would move 
the most cynical to admit that morality is something more 
than an empty word. As for Hairan, the resemblance 
between the incidents in his career and those of the Gospel 
story are sufficiently marked to identify him with the Saviour, 
even without the extraordinary likeness which the actor who 
personifies the character bears to the traditional portraits of 
Christ. The part was acted by Herr Sommerstorff with a 
dignity and skill which won for him boundless applause, while 
that of Lysilla was played with infinite charm by Frau Gessner- 
Sommerstorff. The play was produced at the Berliner Theater, 
and is a Lenten sermon of the most impressive kind. 

Another play, brought out at this theatre a few days before 
Hairan, is Der Gymnasial-Director, by Eugen Zabel and Alfred 
Bock. It is a drama in four acts, and deals with school life in 
Germany. The head-master of a public school for boys dismisses 
an assistant master for a supposed intrigue with a beautiful 
widow, the mother of one of the boys at the school. The boy’s 
father was a convict, and is seen in the course of the play 
that the widow is sadly afraid her son will follow in his father’s 
footsteps. This actually comes to pass, but the fault is not so 
much that of the boy as of an evil companion under whose 
influence he has come, owing to the ostracism in which he is 
placed by his school-fellows, who shun the lad because of his 
father’s shame. The end of the whole matter is that when the 
facts have been explained to the head-master he offers to marry 
the widow and to take the erring lad into his home,with a view to 
reclaiming him. How much moral courage this requires in a 
provincial town, where the people are of the most censorious dis- 
position, may be imagined. There is thus plenty of scope for the 
dramatists, who were aided in their work by an excellent cast. 

Shakspere’s Henry IV. has been given at the Royal Schau- 
spielhaus. On the occasion of the first performance there was a 
very brilliant gathering, which included the Emperor and 
Empress ; and the piece, although it dragged in parts, was greeted 
with all those tokens of appreciation which Shakspere’s plays 
have so long been accustomed to win from German audiences. 

Ludwig Ganghofer’s Meerleuchten, a drama in four acts, which 
has been successful in Vienna, has been drawing good houses at 
the Lessing Theatre. It is the story of a land proprietor who 
has married a young wife named Elschen. The Baron Robert 
‘Von Wangen’s whole soul is in his estates, and he leaves his wife 
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very much to her own devices. She is quite happy until her old 
playmate, Fritz Von Wangen, the young brother of the baron, 
comes home from sea. He is a captain now, and cuts a brave 
figure in the eyes of his little friend Elschen, who once upon a 
time used to call him “‘ Fritz, dear Fritz.”” The couple have not 
been alone very long before their boy and girl love returns, and 
they fall into each other’s arms. Fritz, however, is a good 
fellow. He realises his mistake as soon as he has approached 
the edge of the precipice, and the young wife helps him to escape 
from the temptation which threatens them both. He invents a 
plausible excuse for sudden departure, and the incident is closed, 
as they say in the Chamber of Deputies. There is not a dull 
moment in the whole play. At the Berliner Theater a crowded 
house gave a cordial welcome to Der Sohn des Kalifen, by Ludwig 
Fulda, which was fully described in The Theatre at the time of 
its production in Vienna a short time ago. 


IN VIENNA. 


At the Carl Theatre Der Cognac-Kinig (The Cognac King), 
adapted by Victor Léon and Ludwig Held from Scribe and 
Bayard, has been rewarded with cheers and wreaths and flowers. 
It is a comic opera in three acts, and the music is by Franz 
Wagner. The authors have hit upon a merry theme, which, in 
its easy treatment, reminds one of the libretto of the Fledermaus. 
In wartime a certain count receives an unwelcome visit from a 
troop of the enemy, because he has contravened the law of war. 
The countess helps him to escape, by disguising him as a com- 
mercial traveller. The count disappears, and a commercial 
traveller known as the Cognac King is captured in his stead, 
under the impression that he is the offender. The rest of the 
plot depends on the not unfamiliar mistake in identity. From 
the outset the anxiety of the audience is set at rest as to the 
danger of the Cognac King being shot in place of the count. 
Thanks to the successful way in which the character of the count 
as commercial traveller is treated, there is no impatience in the 
theatre, for the spectators are kept amused with various witti- 
cisms of a diverting character. The music is good on the whole, 
and contains many catching airs. 

Das Tschaperl, by Hermann Bahr, produced at the Carl 
Theater, was treated as a literary event, and rightly so. Hermann 
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Bahr is the leader of Young Vienna, and he is moreover an 
uncommonly good fellow. He calls his Tschaperl a Vienna 
piece, and so it is in a very real sense, for, although it treats of a 
state of things which certainly is not confined to Vienna, it does so 
from the Viennese point of view and with great success. It is the 
story of a gifted woman, whose talents enable her to retrieve 
the fortunes of an unsuccessful husband. The wife composes an 
opera, which the husband, himself an unsuccessful composer, 
manages to steer to a successful production. He makes the 
fortune of his wife, but subsequently becomes known merely as 
her husband. The fame which the lady achieves awakens his 
jealousy, and thereby comes the shipwreck of their married life. 
The author has worked his plot up in such a way that the 
conviction is borne in upon the spectator that no reconciliation is 
possible. Yet when the piece comes to an end a reconciliation is. 
effected, and this gives an unsatisfactory conclusion to the piece. 
The happy ending is unhappily contrived, and the situation fails 
to carry conviction with it. There is another blemish in the 
play, due to the fact that the author has introduced a second 
husband who possesses a successful wife. This lady is of a 
statuesque beauty, and her charms upon the stage, where she 
appears as a singer, obtain for her an invitation to supper from 
the King of Macedonia. The husband is of a sufficiently con- 
temptible type to see advantages likely to accrue to himself 
from the dishonouring patronage of his majesty of Macedonia. 
As the king and the opera singer appeared together on the stage 
there was a loud whispering of names in the auditorium. As 
chance would have it, there was an ex-king in one of the boxes, 
who felt that he was laughed and stared at during the scene in 
which the King of Macedonia appeared. 

Lebenswende (The Turn of Life) by Max Halbe, the author of 
Jugend (Youth), has been played at the Raimund Theatre. 
Much interest had been excited by the announcement that this 
new work by the author of the forbidden Jugend was about to be 
produced. The expectations aroused were not gratified by the 
result, which proved Lebenswende to be an unsatisfactory play. 
It even excited ridicule, and at the fall of the curtain there were 
loud sounds of disapproval. 

Die Schwalben (The Swallows), brought out at the Theater an 
der Wien, is a comic opera by a new composer, Leo Held, con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Leopoldstiidt Theatre. This young 
man—he is only twenty-three—has achieved a triumph which 
will unquestionably stand him in good stead in the future. His 
operetta was received with immense applause, and deservedly so. 
As it is fresh, tuneful, and thoroughly suited to the taste of the 
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Viennese public, there can be no doubt that it will have a long 
and successful run. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The month of March has shown a marked falling off in dramatic 
matter of any particular standing. In opera the production most 
worthy of notice is that of La Collana di Pasqua, a work which 
had already made its first public appearance a few months ago 
on a Neapolitan stage, but was now submitted to the criticism of 
Milan. The composer of the music is Signor Gaetano Luporini, 
a young maestro, who established a reputation among his country- 
men a few years ago by his I Dispetti Amorosi, and the libretto 
is from the pen of Signor L. Illica. La Collana di Pasqua is 
written in the Tuscan dialect, and its plot turns upon the eternal 
subject of marital infidelity. A certain Drea is the amant of a 
married lady named Pasqua, and receives from her a token of 
affection in the form of a necklace. Falling in love with Nanna, 
@ younger and more charming woman, and, being on the point of 
marrying her, he returns the necklace to Pasqua without any ex- 
planation. She, however, will not accept it, and sends it back 
again by Nastagia, an old woman in the secret of her guilt. ‘The 
passing to and fro of the necklace between his wife and some un- 
known person is brought to the knowledge of Cleto, the heroine’s 
husband, but he is a man of an unsuspicious and trustful tem- 
perament, and is easily satisfied by a little exhibition of inven- 
tiveness on the part of the elderly messenger. When eventually 
the wedding takes place, Pasqua is overwhelmed by a feeling of 
mortification at the loss of her lover, and at the same time is 
brought to a healthy sense of shame by the complete confidence 
of her husband. The plot is thus of the simplest character ; but 
the piece, helped out as it is by pleasing melodies, has passed 


muster, and may be expected to make its way on to other Italian 
stages. 


IN MADRID. 


Los Plebeyos, by Seiiores Francos Rodriguez and Gonzalez 
Llana, was produced recently at the Teatro Espaiiol with great 
success. The scene is laid in the country residence of Don 
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Ignacio Resal, a wealthy farmer, whose son Isidoro is in love 
with Inés, the daughter of the Count of Corbellon. Inés has 
another passionate admirer in her cousin Gandarias, who resolves 
to prevent at all costs her union with a member of a plebeian 
family. Becoming possessed of the fact that Don Ignacio had 
undergone a term of imprisonment for killing a man who slan- 
dered his wife, Gandarias informs the Count that the father of 
the man who proposes to become his son-in-law is a convict, and 
Don Ignacio, when seen by the Count on the subject, confirms 
the statement, but gives the facts of the case. A duel subse- 
quently takes place between the young men, and Isidoro being 
killed, the old father, in a moment of passionate grief, strangles 
Gandarias. The drama is well written, and the authors deserved 
the success with which they were rewarded. 


IN NEW YORK. 


THE production of a stage version of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles at the Fifth Avenue Theatre is the event 
of the month in New York, as much by reason of the world-wide 
renown and popularity of the novel as by the instantaneous 
success achieved by Mrs. Fiske as the pathetic figure of Tess 
Durbeyfield. That she realises the Tess of the story few will 
admit. Butas a mere histrionic feat the performance stands very 
high, while the acting which leads up to the murder, filling in blanks 
left by the author, greatly helps the understanding to a clearer 
view of the character, and smooths away its apparent inconsis- 
tencies. Mrs. Fiske was helped considerably by Mr. Lorimer 
Stoddard’s adaptation. At many points the artistic needs of the 
story were sacrificed to the more prosaic necessities of the player. 
The adapter has shown an amount of skill sufficient to make a 
stirring play, which will be certain to delight the few who have 
not read the book, but which will be equally sure to disappoint 
the thousands who know its every character and its every inci- 
dent. The latter will sorely miss the simple, ‘oveable figure of 
Angei’s father, one of the few truly consistent characters in the 
story. The former will be spared the hot and oppresive atmo- 
sphere of Talbothays, and the chill horror of Starveacre farm. 
The sojourn of Tess and her husband in the uninhabited house, 
similar in artistic value to the bedchamber scene in Romeo and 
Juliet, before Romeo’s flight to Mantua, is not insisted upon by 
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the adapter with the poetic sense that prompted Mr. Hardy in 
devising it. The final tableau of the play is the arrest of Tess 
on Salisbury-plain in the early morning, a fine scene, marred 
somewhat by a judicious arrangement of the prehistoric crom- 
lechs. Mr. Charles Coghlan impersonates Alec D’Urberville with 
all the necessary languor, cynicism, and recklessness, the brief 
period of his conversion being too short for the audience. As 
Angel Clare no actor could distinguish himself ; it is to Mr. E. M. 
Bell’s credit that he did not fail in it. 

Never Again is the title of a three-act farce, adapted from the 
French of MM. Desvalliéres and Mars, produced at the Garrick 
Theatre early in the month. It has the usual French flavour, 
and, being well acted by a company including Mr. E. M. Holland, 
Mr. Fritz Williams, and Miss May Robson, is in great favour. 

The Mayflower, a three-act comedy by Mr. L. N. Parker, deals 
with the voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers and their adventures in 
their new country. It is every whit as pretty and poetical as 
Rosemary, but has not the same dramatic force. Mr. Parker’s 
charming dialogue grows more delightful with every play he gives 
us, and a graceful prologue in the Elizabethan and Restoration 
fashion was spoken before the rise of the curtain. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


IF any additional proof of the hold which Sir Henry Irving has gained 
upon all classes of playgoers were. needed, it would have been supplied at 
the Lyceum on February 27th, when, recovering from the effects of his 
accident towards the end of last year, he reappeared as Richard III. All 
parts of the house united in cheering him, and for at least three minutes 
he was unable to go on with the opening soliloquy. At the end of the 
performance, in reply to calls for a speech, he mentioned the fact that it 
was the birthday of his friend and colleague, Miss Kllen Terry, and asked 
the audience to join him in wishing her many happy returns of the anni- 
versary. It isquite unnecessary to add that the request was enthusias- 
tically complied with. 

Madame Sans-Gene will be produced at the Lyceum on Saturday, 
April 10th. 

Sap news for those who, like Mr. Morley Roberts, otherwise Stanley 
Jones, complain that the actor receives too much consideration in English 
society. Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Tree, and Mr. Alexander 
were among a dinner party invited by the Duke and Duchess of Fife to 
their house in Portman-square at the beginning of February to meet the 
Prince of Wales. 

Sicnora DusE has been very ill, but hopes to be able to fulfil her 
engagement in Berlin next winter. 

Mr. Witarp’s latest tour in America is one of the most successful he 
has yet had ; here and there, indeed, he has beaten his own record. Last 
month he opened a five weeks’ engagement at Chicago. 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. Murray Carson have two plays in preparation for 
Mr. Wyndham. 

- Mme. Catve has undertaken to appear in M. Massenet’s Sapho in Paris 
next season. 

M. Lassatxe, instead of returning to America next year, will remain at 
his brick manufactory near Paris. 

Mr. Hare has won a distinct success in America, but his return to that 
country next season will depend largely upon whether he is able to obtain 
a fine play. 

Mr. Caartes WaRNER has obtained the rights of Under the Red Robe for 
Australia, where he will appear in it next season. 
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Mme. Norpica, after a successful concert tour in the United States, 
returned to New York towards the end of February, and will shortly leave 
for Paris to sing at the Opéra there. It is not probable that she will be 
heard at Covent Garden this season. “ When Mr. Grau was made manager 
of Covent Garden last summer,” she says, “I was the first person he came 
to. I said tohim that I would be glad to sing with him, and do all I could 
to help to make his season a success. I accepted the terms ke proposed, 
and in my contract it was stipulated that [ was to appear as Isolde and 
Brunnhilde in Siegfried. The Wagner parts were those in which I had 
been successful, and it was a condition of my app2arance there that I 
should sing those réles in addition to the parts usually assigned to a dra- 
matic soprano. Now conditions exist which make it seem positive that I 
shall not have the opportunity to sing those réles. In view of this, my con- 
tract at Covent Garden is not binding.” 


Signor MascaeGni has sold the London rights of his latest opera, ris, 
for about £2500. He took to the libretto very much, and could hardly be 
induced to seek any rest while composing the music. He often jumped 
out of bed to note a melody that had occurred to him. 


His Majesty had scarcely been produced when Mr. George Grossmith 
disappeared from the cast. Interviewed as to this, he stated in effect 
that the part he played was very different at the end of the rehearsals 
from what it was at the beginning. One thing is really beyond dispute. 
He was out of his element in the piece, which, clever as he is, gained rather 
than lost by his absence, and is now going much better. 

REFERENCE has been made to a body of “anti-Burnandites.” Probably 
they consist in the main of disappointed contributors to Punch, who herd 
together on the first night of any play by the editor of that always welcome 
paper. 

Mr. Forses Ropertson is about to undertake yet another provincial 
tour, during which he will be seen as Othello. ; 

WHEN the run of Black Eyed Susan ends at the Adelphi, about the middle 
of May, the theatre will be occupied for a short time, before Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt opens there on June 21, by Secret Service, a drama of the Ame- 
rican Civil War, which has been very successful in the States. It is by 
Mr. William Gillette, the author of that very popular piece Held by the 
Enemy. Mme. Bernhardt will appear in De Musset’s Lorenzaccio ; 
M. Sardou’s latest effort, Spiritisne; La Tosca, La Dame aux Camelias, 
which is to be made a “ costume play” and “dressed” in the style of the 
Third Empire ; and L’Etrangére, in which she has not been seen since she 
was over here with the Comédie Francaise company many yearsago. M. 
Guitry and M. Darmont, both of whom are well known in England, will 
be her principal supporters. 

Ong of our valued contributors, the Baroness von Zedlitz, sends to the 
Deutsche Revue an account of a conversation she has had with Miss Ellen 
Terry, chiefly with regard to Signora Duse. “ Although,” said the great 
English actress of the great Italian actress, “we cannot talk fluently to 
each other, we became fast friends on the evening of our first meeting. I 
had seen her in Za Dame aux Camélias, and was so overpowered that I 
sobbed aloud. She heard that I was present, and asked me after the per- 
formance to come and see her on the stage. Our meeting was in accord- 
ance with our emotional temperaments. She rushed towards me across 
the stage, and I fell weeping into her arms. The tears were a great relief. 
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Icould not have expressed my admiration better than by my tears. Later 
on we spent many a pleasant hour together, and I came to love her as 
a sister.” 

Miss TERRY once met the Abbé Liszt. “ You cannot imagine,” she said 
to the Baroness, “how sorry I am I cannot talk German fluently, and never 
have I regretted it more than the evening Abbé Liszt came to us to supper. 
I sat next to the dear old gentleman without being able to talk to him. 
Yes, but [remember I did talk German that evening—just five little words, 
which, however, seemed to please the Abbé greatly. He had been present 
at the representation of Faust, and teased me about being a Margaret who 
could not speak German. I thought of how I might meet his raillery, and 
said, after a while, ‘ Lieber Liszt, ich liebe dich.’ (Dear Liszt, I love thee).” 

Mr. L. N. Parker, part author of Rosemary, has, of course, been inter- 
viewed in America. “I came into this world,” he said, “at alittle town 
on the coast of France. My father was a New Englander, so you may see 
that I am a child of different languages, qualified to steal plays in various 
tongues. You might add that the event mentioned occurred just 
forty-four yearsago. Play-writing I have beenat only eight years. I was 
what is called in England a publicschoolmaster. My début as a playwright 
was purely accidental. We werea band of amateur actors of the very worst 
sort, employing a barn for a theatre, and I wrotea play for our own use. 
A strolling dramatic company that came along, seeing a copy of my pro- 
duction at the town print-shop, sagely concluded that it might be good 
business to present my work, and thereby appeal to local pride. The play, 
athree-act comedy, entitled A Buried Talent, proved successful and even 
tually attracted the attention of Ben Greet, of whom you must have heard. 
Mr. Greet presented the comedy at a matinée in London, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, then a comparative stranger to the public, but a wonderful 
actress then, as now, played the leading part as only she could play it 
Managers at once became anxious about one Parker, and ever since that 
matinée I have been writing for the stage. All this talk concerning difti- 
culty in reaching managers seems to me ridiculous—at least, such has not 
been my experience. The manager knows what he wants, and if the right 
thing is put before him it will be welcomed. In England, at least, when a 
play is refused there must bé something wrong about it, if it has been pre- 
sented to the proper manager. You do not offer farce-comedies to the 
London Lyceum, and I do not believe in the so-called fashions in plays. 
The public will go at any time to see a good play, no matter of what kind.” 

Mr. Epwarp Terry, who lately had an invitation to appear with his 
company at Sandringham, has received from the Prince of Wales as a 
souvenir of the visita ring with “A. E.” in diamonds, surmounted by a 
coronet in other precious stones. 

In Professor Max Muller’s Reminiscences, lately issued, there are some 
characteristic stories of Tennyson. One day he called upon the philologist 
in his little bandbox of a house at Oxford. ‘“ Wishing to show the great 
man all civility, we asked him to dinner that night and breakfast the next 
morning. At that time almost all the shops were in the market, which 
closed at one o’clock. My wife, a young housekeeper, did her best for our 
unexpected guest. He was known to be a gourmand, and at dinner he was 
evidently put out by finding the sauce with the salmon was not the one he 
preferred. He was pleased, however, with the wing of a chicken, and said 
it was the only advantage he got from being Poet Laureate that he 
generally received the liver-wing of a chicken. The next morning at 
breakfast we had rather plumed, ourselves on having been able to get a 
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dish of cutlets, and were not a little surprised when our guest arrived to 
see him whip off the cover of the hot dish and to hear the exclamation, 
‘Mutton chops ! the staple of every bad inn in England !’” 

lr was generally after his dinner, when smoking his pipe and sipping his 
whisky and water, that Tennyson began to thaw and to take a more active 
part in conversation. On one occasion at his house the question of tobacco 
came up. “Some of his friends taunted Tennyson that he could never 
give up tobacco. ‘Anybody can do that,’ he said, ‘if he chooses to do it.’ 
When his friends still continued to doubt and to tease him, ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘I shall give up smoking from to-night. The very same evening I was 
told that he threw his pipes and his tobacco from the window of his bed- 
room. The next day he was most charming, though somewhat self- 
righteous. The second day he became very moody and captious, the third 
day no one knew what to do with him. But after a disturbed night I was 
told that he got out of bed in the morning, went quietly into the garden, 
picked up one of his broken pipes, stuffed it with the remains of the 
tobacco scattered about, and then, having had a few puffs, came to break- 
fast all right again. Nothing was said any more about giving up 
tobacco.” 

Last month, under the presidency of Mr. George Alexander, a meeting 
was held at Londonderry House, Park Lane, to promote the interests of 
the Rehearsal Club, which aims to provide rest and recreation and re- 
freshment for players who find it inconvenient and expensive to be in town 
by day as well as by night. Mrs. Tree made a very sympathetic speech on the 
occasion. “TI,” she said, “can lie down in my dressing room; others 
cannot afford the double journey to and from the theatres in which they 
play, and are compelled to wander into coffee-houses to fill up their time.” 
The Duchess of Teck was one of those present at the gathering. 


Way should Mme. Bernhardt give up to international politics what is 
meant for art? During an entr’acte of Za Tosca at the Renaissance last 
month, she entered a protest against the course taken by France in con- 
junction with the other Great Powers in regard to Greece, “our spiritual 
mother.” Possibly she may carry many of our sympathies with her ; but 
it is at least probable that M. Hanotaux, the French Foreign Minister, is 
better acquainted with the facts of the situation. 


Mr. TREE will open Her Majesty’s Theatre on April 18th, not with 
Julius Cesar, as had been expected, but with The Seats of the Mighty, 
which has been rather adversely criticised in America. In Julius Cesar it 
is understood he will play Cassius. One thing at the new theatre will be 
Chand @ Habits / with Mr. Charles Lauri and his wife at the head of the cast, 

The Princess and the Butterfly, by Mr. Pinero, and The Physician, by Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, will be brought out at the St. James’s and Criterion 
respectively as the present number of Zhe Theatre is going through the 
press. The former contains no fewer than thirty characters, the most 
important of which will be played by Miss Julia Neilson, Mr. George 
Alexander, Miss Fay Davis, and Mr. H. B. Irving. The cast of The 
Physician includes Mr. Wyndham, Miss Marion Terry, Miss Mary Moore, 
and Miss Carlotta Addison. 


IN our opinion, as we said last month, there is no valid reason why 
historical figures should not be presented on the stage. It must be admitted, 
however, that Admiral Field is strongly supported in his protest in the 
House of Commons against the production of Welson’s Enchantress. “I 
think,” a correspondent writes, “that a veil ought always to be drawn over 
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the follies and failings of the illustrious dead. They lived two lives, the 
one public and the other private, which ought to be respected and treated 
as such.” Shakspere, for one, did not take that view. 


Dr. IssEn is again to the fore. The Independent Theatre have arranged 
to play next month The Lady from the Sea, The Wild Duck, A Doll's House, 
and, “if possible,” Ghosts. 

Miss Apa Warp has left the stage to join the Salvation Army. If one 
account of this change may be accepted, she attended one of Mr. Booth’s 
services, felt a touch upon her shoulder, and, on looking round, found 
herself, as she believed, in the presence of Our Saviour. On the following 
evening she distributed her wardrobe and jewels among her comrades. 
This, at any rate, was an improvement upon the example of the enthusiast 
who, becoming a teetotaller, smashed over a thousand bottles of fine old 
port instead of sending it to the hospitals. 


Mr. GreorcE MEREDITH’s essay “On Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit,” originally delivered as a lecture at the London Institution in 1877, 
and published in April of that yearin the Vew Quarterly Magazine, has 
been reprinted by Messrs. Constable, and is a very welcome addition to the 
list of his books. It contains much subtle and searching criticism, and can 
be read with complete enjoyment from first page to last by the student of 
literature and the drama. Passing under review the few great comedy 
writers the world has known—and how few, indeed, they have been—the 
essayist awards the palm to Menander in ancient times, and to Moliére 
among the moderns. Of the ‘artificial comedy of Restoration and later 
times he will have none, thcugh Congreve’s style wins praise, and Milla- 
mont a tribute of admiration. Since then, up to the date of the com- 
position of the essay, no English comic writer (using the word in Mr. 
Meredith’s sense) has written for the stage at all. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his essay on “ The Literary Influence of Academies,” 
spoke of the great superiority of the hack-work of literature in France 
to that in England. Toa great extent the reproach upon our country is 
still deserved. Across the Channel they take more trouble over their 
works of reference, and get them up so well that they do not, at any rate, 
bear so patently as ours the stamp of the “biblion a-biblion,” to use 
Charles Lamb’s phrase for “ books which are no books.” No neater or more 
compact little volume could he desired, for instance, than M. Jules Martin’s 
Nos Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques, which gives brief biographies and 
portraits of all the playwrights and operatic composers who are in the 
least degree well known in France. The photographs are reproduced 
exceedingly well, and the book is interesting as well as useful. 

Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER purposes returning to the stage from the music- 
halls, where he has been for so long and reaped such a rich harvest of suc- 
cess. He has himself written a comic opera called The Land of Nod, 
which he intends to produce in the provinces when the autumn comes, and 
then put on at a London theatre. He has just finished a very profitable 
tour in the United States. 

THERE is talk of a collected edition of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays being 
published in a couple of volumes. The one which has been acquired by the 
Haymarket managers— You Never Can T'ell—may be produced this season, 
or may be held over until next. It depends upon the drawing powers of 
Under the Red Robe, which is still doing very well. Mr. Shaw’s piece is 

ot yet in rehearsal. 
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A copyRicut performance of 7’ess of the D'Urbervilles was given the other 
day at the St. James’s Theatre. 

Miss Maup Mittertt, who has retired from public Jife upon her mar- 
riage, is a decided loss to the stage. She was the typical “English girl” 
of our theatre, and in such parts as Minnie in Sweet Lavender and Maud in 
Sunlight and Shadow she was exceedingly good. For more exacting work 
she was not so well suited, and her Ellean in Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
was scarcely one of her successes. Her charm of manner had much to do 
with her popularity, which was great with all playgoers, and especially at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where it used to be said that “no undergraduate’s 
rooms were properly furnished without a photograph of Miss Maud 
Millett.” 

Tue next production at Terry’s Theatre, under Mr. Arthur Playfair’ 
management, will be On Leave, an adaptation by Mr. Fred Horner, of a 
French farce called Le Sursis. It is founded on the old idea of a gadabout 
husband pretending that he is on military service when he wants to take a 
little holiday from home. 

THEATRICAL charities benefit to a very large extent by the will of the 
late Mr. Henry Betty, the son of the “infant Roscius,” whose death we 
announced last month. . He had always been a good friend to the theatrical 
profession, and the good that he has done will live long after him. The 
will gives £5000 to the Royal General Theatrical Fund, with another £5000 
on Mrs. Betty’s decease ; £500 to the Dramatic and Musical Sick Fund, 
with a similar sum to follow as in the previous case ; and the whole of the 
residuary estate, after due provision has been made for the testator’s wife, 
is to form “ Betty’s Fund for Poor Actors and Actresses.” This fund will 
probably amount to about £56,000, and as Mr. Edward Ledger and the 
other executor have renounced probate, it will probably be administered 
eventually under the direction of the Court of Chancery. 

Ir is not only Members of Parliament whose bicycle accidents get into 
the papers. Mr. Hermann Vezin had a “spill” the other day in Wellington- 
street, and was fair game for the paragraphists. Fortunately, he was not 
much hurt, and has now recovered from the ill effects of his mishap. 

Sir Georce NEwNES will preside at the next yearly dinner in aid of 
the Royal General Theatrical Fund, to be held on May 18th. 

In Mr. Shiel Barry, who died on March 13th, in his fifty-fourth year, we 
lose a genuine artist. Of Irish ;parentage, he passed his boyhood in 
Australia, went on the stage in his teens, and obtained a footing in London 
by his performance of the Doctor in Dion Boucicault’s Rapparee at the 
Princess's in: 1870. He achieved a distinct success at Drury Lane as Harvey 
Duff in The Shaughraun, and even a greater at the Folly as Gaspard, the 
miser, in the English adaptation of Les Cloches de Corneville. The latter 
performance was really nothing less than a work of genius. Of late 
years, however, Mr. Barry confined his work almost exclusively to the 
provinces. 

Ir is diverting to take note of the hubbub raised in one or two quarters 
by the extract we gave last month from the Newcastle Daily News. One 
might have thought that the meaning of the passage could not be mis- 
understood. Actresses, whose good name was so pointedly defended, are 
not quite the only class of women threatened with degradation. 

TE death is announced of Mr. Wilton Jones, playwright, journalist, 
and husband of Miss Gertrude Warden. He was only forty-three years of 
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age, but had done a large amount of work, especially in the way of 
pantomime writing. 

AN ingenious editor at Wigan has devised a comparatively novel form of 
advertisement. “ We are requested,” he says, “to contradict the rumour, 
which seems to have gained general credence, that the falling-in of the 
wall at the Grand Opera House, Liverpool, was due to the crowded state 
of. the theatre during the visit of Mr. Preston’s Secret of the Harem 
company. This is not so, and, although the house was nightly packed with 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience, nothing occurred which could in any 
way affect the stability of the structure.” 

Mr. F. Kerr, who is with Mr. John Hare in America, has secured two 
excellent plays, which he intends to produce, in conjunction with Mr. 
H. T. Brickwell, on his return to this country. 


Mr. Crement Scott half promises us what should be a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the stage. Under the title of The Wheel of 
Life, he has issued in a volume a collection of his fugitive contributions, 
mostly autobiographical, to the Whitehall Review. “Tf,” he says, “the 
public is pleased with this preliminary canter in the way of reminiscences 
of a very busy life, perhaps they will back me when I start seriously upon 
a most important book which will contain all that I remember of my life.” 
While dissenting from some of Mr. Scott’s opinions, we are sure that such 
a work would arouse even more interest than is taken in his Thirty Years 
at the Play, which every good theatregoer is pleased to possess. 

The Wheel of Life includes Mr. Scott's papers on stage fights, Caste and 
old Bohemian days, “prudes on the prowl,” and criticism versus per- 
sonality. As many of us can remember, Chatterton, the manager of Drury 
Lane, writhed under any sort of criticism. In 1869, it appears, he not 
only tried to keep Mr. Scott out of the theatre, but was insolent enough to 
demand his dismissal from the post of dramatic critic to the Weekly 
Dispatch. . “The next dodge was to ensure my extinction by 
cutting off the theatrical advertisements.” It is hardly necessary to add 
that he got a “ thorough good snubbing ” for his pains. 


““ PRECISELY the same course,” says Mr. Scott, “was pursued the other day, 
when almost exactly the same-thing occurred, I being impudently advised 
by a well-known manager with a swollen head to send a deputy to do my 
work, and hand on my tickets to somebody else, as fairness with me 
was out of the question.” For the bed of the dramatic critic is not 
always one of roses. 

CHATTERTON, we remember, attached no little importance to the length of 


notices. ‘Never make it less than a column,” he almost pathetically 
entreated Oxenford on one occasion. 


AxBouT twenty years ago it was quite a regular thing on a first night to 
hear Mr. James Mortimer, the then editor. of the Figaro, hissed by the pit 
and gallery, on account of some too outspoken utterances in his paper. 
Mr. Scott wrote the articles, but Mr. Mortimer, with characteristic loyalty 
and good faith, insisted upon taking the whole responsibility upon himself. 
According to. Mr. Scott, Mr. Mortimer is “still suffering from the conse- 
quences” of that brave act. “Wanting the other day some slight favour 
done in the matter of the production of a very excellent play, he was 
refused on the ground that he was ‘ obnoxious to the pitand gallery.’” For 


ourselves, we doubt, as Mr. Scott does, whether such a prejudice really 
exists. 


Q 
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Sicnork MANCINELLI administers a rebuke to anyone wanting in 
catholicity of taste as to music. “ The field of opera,” he writes, “is very 
large, and art may be expressed in more than one single form. I think the 
greatest enemies of art are those exaggerated persons who attach them- 
selves to one particular cult, and wish to annihilate all other music. In 
my opinion we must accept as masterpieces, Rossini’s William Tell and 
Barbiére, and Verdi’s Falstaff and Rigoletto, just as we. accept Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, and Wagner's Tristan and Meistersinger.” 

Lone known in the provinces, especially at Bath, as a theatrical manager, 
Mr. Frederick Neebe died last month at a comparatively early age. He 
became an actor in 1860, and in the following year, at Nottingham, was 
clown to the harlequin of Mr. Wilson Barrett. He had a turn for 
pleasantry, as when, on announcing a performance of Hamlet, he omitted 
to give any of the cast except one—“ First gravedigger, Mr. Frederick 
Nee 

Henry Esmond, Mr. Pemberton’s adaptation of Thackeray's novel, was 
produced at the ‘Edinburgh Lyceum on March 5th. It is a very clev er 
piece of work, accomplished under no ordinary difficulties, and was 
admirably played by the company headed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Compton. It ought to be tried in London. 

Salammbo is to be revived at the Paris Opéra before long. 

Frédégoude and the Bataille de Dames are in active rehearsal at the 
Comédie Francaise, Mme. Worms-Baretta undertaking for the first time 
the part of the Comtesse d’Antreval in the latter piece. 

THE success which attended the first production of M. Sardou’s Spirttisme 
at the Renaissance was not to last very long. The comedy has already 
been withdrawn, its place being taken by a revival of La TJosca. 

M. Lavepan’s new comedy, Catherine, has been unanimously accepted by 
the committee of the Comédie Frangaise, together with Les Fossiles, by M. 
Du Zurel. 


MLLE. REICHENBERG, we regret to state, is expected to leave the Maison 
de Moliére next October. 

Messidor will probably be succeeded at the Paris Opéra by an elaborate 
revival of The Huguenots, which is already in rehearsal. Brisesi is to be one 
of the principal things here during the coming season. 

LI’ Eau Merveilleuse, by M. Albert Grisar, is to be revived at the Opéra 
Comique. 

Mme. Moreau, long to be remembered as the original Louise in Les 
Deux Orphelines, so deftly adapted to the English stage by John Oxenford, 
died in Paris last month, aged forty. She had a singular command of 
pathos. 

THE latest of the independent theatres in Paris is the Théatre Chrétien, 
otherwise the Théatre Corneille. While it has no definite religious object, 
this house will give no pieces in which the seventh commandment is 
broken, or the marriage tie discussed freely, or in which persons have the 
bad taste to commit suicide. The programme of the directors is, however 
(or perhaps we ought to say “ consequently”), by no means unattractive, 
since it will consist of classical revivals, and the production of plays by 
English writers, such as Mr. Pinero and Robertson. The “tea-cup and 
saucer ” drama, will be rather a novelty to Parisian playgoers. 

Unper the title of Za Musique Francaise Moderne, M. Georges Serviéres 
has printed some thoughtful studies of César Franck, Edward Lalo, Jules 
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Massenet, Ernest Rozer, and C. Saint-Saéns. He holds the first of these 
to be superior to the last, and is of opinion that the third has met with more 
than his deserts. That the studies have been made in a spirit of impar- 
tial criticism there can be no doubt, however much we may dissent from 
some of the writer’s conclusions. 


OLp playgoers in Paris still speak with something like affection of Mlle. 
Cornélie Falcon, who recently died at the age of eighty-five. Educated at 
the Conservatoire, she appeared at the Opéra with brilliant success, but 
completely lost her voice a few years afterwards. Only once again did she 
reappear in public, and then only to tind that her career as a singer was 
hopelessly at an end. The unfortunate singer burst into tears during the 
performance ; and most of the audience, we are credibly assured, were not 
far from doing the same 

THE Paris Conservatoire has acquired possession of Gluck’s Arbre 
Enchanté, written for the Court of Maria Thérésa on the basis of a sketch 
supplied by Vadé to the theatre of the Foire Saint Laurent about 1738, and 
played at Versailles during the composer’s visit to Paris. It was last heard 
in 1867, at the Théatre des Faintaisies Parisiennes. 

THE censorship is being exercised with greater vigour than ever on the 
continent. Herr Sudermann’s Morituri has been suppressed at Carlsruhe 
by the commandant, on the ground that it exhibits a military officer in an 
unfavourable light. 

Ir has been laid down by the Spanish authorities that “ no titles of 
nobility are to appear on playbills,” so that if scions of the aristocracy 
appear on the stage they must drop all the handles to their august names. 
The edict was provoked by an application made to the Council of State 
by Don Fernando Diaz de Mendoza, Count of Lalaing, grandee of Spain, 
for leave to act under his own name, style, and title. The bearer of this 
high-sounding patronymic is a young man of twenty-six, son of a marquis, 
brother of a countess, and brother-in-law of a duchess, who has taken to 
the stage. But the Council would not grant his petition, and the order 
mentioned above is the direct result of it. 

AN excellent dramatic critic writes to us as follows:—“If Dr. Ibsen 
were to produce a play written entirely in words of one syllable, there is 
little doubt that his admirers would at once proclaim this to be the only 
form of dramatic composition that could appeal to the really intelligent 
student of the theatre. John Gabriel Borkman (his latest effort) is, taken 
as a whole, even weaker than The Master Builder. After two excellent 
acts, in which there is unfolded what seems likely to be an interesting 
study of misguided human natvre, the play goes absolutely to pieces, and 
at the close leaves the reader wondering how a drama that began so well 
could end so feebly. Yet what do the followers of the master say about it? 
Words can scarcely express the admiration they affect. Mr. Walkley, for 
instance, in the Daily Chronicle, sums it up as the ‘most piteous and 
poignant tragedy of gray hairs since Lear.’ No doubt Mr. Walkley thinks 
this kind of verdict impresses people with the belief that he must be a very 
wonderful person to see so much where they can see so little ; but to sane 
critics what nonsense it is! Regarded as an acting drama, no manager 
in the world would give it a second thought were it not that Ibsen’s name 
has so great an effect upon those who would fain be thought cleverer than 
their fellows. As literature, it is spoilt entirely by the utter collapse of its 
interest after the second act. It almost seems as if the author had made a 
determined effort to get away from vague, misty ‘symbolism,’ and really 
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write a sound drama of human interest ; that he had kept up his resolution 
until his task was half complete ; and that his less sane tendencies then 
overcome him, turning aside the sharp edge of his purpose and blunting 
his capacity to finish as he had begun.” 

“ JoHN GABRIEL BoRKMAN is a disappointed man. Ag eat financier, he 
yielded to temptation when hard pressed, was denounced by a friend, 
and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. The only property he 
respected when he was laying hands on all he could was that of his 
wife’s sister. To her he had once been engaged, but he gave her up in 
order to secure from a rival (whom she detested, and who never profited by 
his bargain) some commercial advantage. He lives in the upper part, his 
wife in the lower rooms, of a house placed at his disposal by the woman he 
cast off thus shamefully. The Borkmans have one son, a foolish, inverte- 
brate creature, who has been brought up by his aunt, and who goes off in 
the third act with a widow a good deal older than himself and a young girl 
whom the widow takes for the youth to ‘fall back upon when he is (sic) 
done with me and I with him.’ These, with an old clerk who imagines 
himself a poet, and who pays regular visits to Borkman in his seclusion, 
are all the characters. The two first acts are taken up with introducing 
them and explaining their relations one to another. All that can be said 
about the other two is that Borkman becomes all of a sudden apparently 
insane, declares his intention of going out again ‘into the storm of life, 
and trying to make his way back to ‘freedom and life and human beings, 
and eventually dies of heart disease, accelerated by the cold on the top of 
a hill, where his very unpleasant wife and her hardly-treated sister clasp 
hands over his body and make unintelligible remarks, upon which the 
curtain falls. The play, in short, exhibits in its first half all Ibsen’s good 
qualities—his power of quickly creating an interest in his characters, his 
terse, nervous dialogue, his dramatic intensity of style ; while the second 
half shows up all his weaknesses and defects.” 

THE play has led to a violent quarrel, by the way, between its author 
and Bjérnsen, the novelist, who imagined that he saw in the references to 
Borkman’s relations with the lawyer Hinkel an allusion to his own dis- 
pute with a deceased Norwegian minister of state. In fact, Bjérnsen 
seems to have declared the whole drama to be intended as an attack upon 
him. As his daughter is married to Ibsen’s son, the “ family jars” resulting 
from such an accusation are of a very unseemly nature. Dr. Ibsen has 
denied that there is any foundation for Bjornsen’s assertions ; but it would 
be really very amusing if “the most pitiable tragedy of grey hairs since 
Lear” should turn out tc be merely a skit written by cne man of letters in 
order to trip up another. 

THE prospects for the next season of opera in New York are favourable 
enough. Among those who will reappear there are Mme. Eames, M. Jean 
de Reszke, his brother, and M. Plancon. Whether Mme. Calvé and Mme. 
Melba will be seen with them is at present uncertain. Possibly Mme. 
Nordica may join the company. 

GraND Opera has not been prosperous of late, Mme. Melba and Mme 
Eames being too ill toappear. Mme. Calvé did her best, but apparently 
with little effect. On one occasion, when arta was played, there were 
more people on the stage in the fair scene, a local paper states, than 
in front. 

Mr. Netson WHEATCROFT, a popular actor in New York, died of pneu- 
monia last month at the age of forty-three. By birth an Englishman, he 
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gradually drifted to the American stage, where he came to be regarded as 
one of the best representatives of heavy parts. He was the husband of 
Miss Adeline Stanhope, long the principal member of Mr. Barry Sullivan’s 
company. In his youth Mr. Wheatcroft joined an evening elocution class 
at the Birkbeck Institute, as did Mr. Pinero at about the same time. 

One of the New York managers lately invited the clergy of the city, 
with their families, to his theatre, assuring them that the entertainment, 
as usual, was “ thoroughly pure.” The house, of course, was full, so great 
is the attraction of free admission. According to the Wirror, a feature of 
the audience was the average number—six—of the families. One clergy- 
man wrote for eighteen seats, three for sixteen each. However, all were 
welcomed without reference to consanguineous details, and the perform- 
ance was unanimously applauded. 

Ir is quite clear that the stage in the United States is generally in a far 
more prosperous state than it was a year ago. 

Mme. Norpica, interviewed by a representative of the Vew York Herald, 
emphatically denies that the salaries paid to opera artists are excessive. 
“The public,” she remarks, “should consider the time and money and 
labour expended in preparation for an operatic career. In the case of a 
woman the ordeal is particularly severe, and this severity does not abate 
with the arrival of the artist at a successful debut. She must struggle to 
keep her place, and if she satisfactorily fills the parts assigned to her her 
work is all the harder and more exacting. When the artist is ready to 
assume his part upon the stage, there should be an equalisation of every- 
thing. No one man or woman can carry an opera to a successful termina- 
tion. If an Isolde of a given merit is sung to a Tristan of the same 
artistic standing, there should be an equal distribution of honours. The 
man should not be placed above the woman, nor the woman above the man. 
This applies as well tothe salaries paid as to the honours and applause: 
awarded. One singer should not be paid a salary three or four times that 
which another is paid who sustains an equally ditlicult réle. The expenses 
of the artist in the United States are greater than in Europe. . . . The 
operatic labourer is well worthy of his or her hire. Success comes only after 
years of struggle and hard work, and the fruits are not always long-lived. 
There should be an equalisation of operatic salaries on the basis of artistic 
merit.” 

THE death is announced in New York of a once well-known tenor, M.. 
Ashille Errani, who supported Mme. Patti in America nearly forty years 
ago. Long after she became famous he devoted himself to teaching, 
one of his pupils being Mme. Minnie Hauk. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson, whose acting as Richelieu in Under the Red Robe has 
done so much to secure the success of that piece in New York, has received 
ofters to head a company in the United States, but has elected to remain 
with Mr. Charles Frohman as leading comedian and character acto at the 
Empire Theatre for another year. 
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« REGENT PORTRAITS « 




















CRAG 
IN 
he Theatre. 
Sept. 1894, Miss JULIA NEILSON and Mr. FRED TERRY. 
Oct. ,, Miss KATE RORKE » Mr. E. S. WILLARD. 
Nov. ,, Miss OLGA NETHERSOLE » Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
Dec. ,, Miss WINIFRED EMERY » Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. 
Jan. 1895, Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH » Mr. JOHN HARE. 
Feb. ,, Miss JESSIE BOND » Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 
Mar. ,, Miss ELLEN TERRY » Mr. HENRY IRVING. # 
April ,, Miss MARION TERRY » Mr. WILLIAM TERRISS. 
May ,, Madame PATTI ' 4 Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
June ,, Madame BERNHARDT » Mr. HERBERT WARING. 
July ,, Miss MARY MOORE » Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 
Aug. ,, Miss GENEVIEVE WARD »» Mr. EDWARD RIGHTON. 
Sept. ,, Mr.&Mrs.WEEDONGROSSMITH ,, Mr. GEORGE CONQUEST. 
Oct. ,, Miss AILSA CRAIG » Mr. & Mrs. BEN WEBSTER. 
‘Nov. ,, Miss MAY YOHE » Mr. & Miss SOMERSET. 
Dec. ,, Miss DOROTHEA BAIRD » Mr. BEERBOHM TREE. 
Jan. 1896, Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON and 
Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL » Mr. & Mrs. H. V. ESMOND. 

Feb. ,, Miss LENA ASHWELL » Mr.&Mrs. EDMUNDMAURICE 
Mar. ,, Miss MAUD JEFFRIES » Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
April ,, Miss ROSINA FILIPPI » Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
May ,, Miss LILY HANBURY » Miss ESME BERINGER. 
June ,, Miss EVELYN MILLARD » Mr. CHARLES WARNER 

and Miss GRACE WARNER. 
July ,, Miss OLGA BRANDON » Mr. CHARLES FULTON. 
Aug. ,,. Mrs. BEERBOHM TREE » Mr. LIONEL BROUGH 

and Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. 
Sept. ,, Miss CLARA JECKS » Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. 
Oct. ,, LADY MONCKTON » Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. 
Nov. ,, Miss MILLWARD » Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. 
Dec. ,, Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS » Miss ELLALINE TERRISS. 
Jan. 1897, Mr. & Mrs. BANCROFT » Miss MARIE TEMPEST. 


# In his robes as D.L. (exclusive to ‘*‘The Theatre”). 
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